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What Do You Want? 


OUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING, in 
C the most remarkable book published in 

English this year, strikes off in a para- 
graph an image of the siren fascination of Amer- 
ica. There never was a country where success 
on a low plane of culture, but still success, was 
so easily gained, where so many lived fully and 
lived intensely in their pursuit of progress. The 
saint who fails of perfect saintliness, the artist 
who does not master his craft, the idealist who 
never gets his theory into practice are not so fully 
alive, not so happy, as the vigorous American 
who sets a house, an automobile, a good business, 
and an education for his children as his objectives, 
and reaches them by middle age. 

“Don’t knock, boost,” says the slogan, now a 
little dusty. It is the same idea. To turn up 
the intellectual nose at the rough and tumble of 
American life is a gesture just a little absurd in 
folk who can afford to be supercilious only be- 
cause their ancestors were willing to rough it in 
mixed society. The pallid individual, neurotic 
from too little action, emotionally starved, who 
looks down upon the vulgar because they live too 
hard, talk loud, laugh heartily, is an irritating by- 
product of a civilization that has to be energetic 
or go under. To live life fully is the first requi- 
site for worthy living on any plane, and therefore 
a tipsy bootlegger shooting his car at sixty miles an 
hour across the border, is probably nearer heaven 
in the philosophic as well as the slang sense, than 
a thin-blooded clerk drying in a shop corner or 
a critic of everything that has the demerit of 
still existing. 

Yet a full-blooded civilization, whose richest 
satisfactions come from success in adventurous 
trading, is not far removed from_ barbarism, 
healthy perhaps, cheerful probably, but still bar- 
barism. It is not our condition, yet, nor does 
Keyserling expect it, but it is one of several pos- 
sible curves along which American society may 


travel. It is an inescapable curve for the easily 
successful who do not lift up their minds and 
hearts. 

Ss fF SF 


Pastors recommend religion under various la- 
bels for a state of high living on a low plane, 
teachers, education, psychologists, a better regimen 
for the pre-school child, statesmen, American ideal- 
ism without saying just what they mean, radicals, a 
brand new set of institution, physical culturists, bet- 
ter biceps. We, for our part, affirm that the 
American soul (call it spirit or consciousness of 
self if you please) is pitifully small by compari- 
son with American shrewdness or American energy. 
Of ways of access to that soul there are many, 
doubtless the best being personal contact with those 
of greater soul than our own, example having al- 
ways been more powerful than argument. 
When. the U. S. A. in addition to supplying a post 
office and a federal building to every American 
city provides a sage, a saint, or a hero whose job 
is merely to live there, we shall advance faster 
on the road to high civilization. 

Yet in default of flesh and blood exemplars 
there are those luminous projections of men’s 
souls—good books. Critical journals are always 
accused of too much concern for Art. There can- 
not be too much concern for art, although it may 





Solomon Nash 
By Danie, HENDERSON 
B nes baker and candy-maker— 


Their shops are thronged, their counters 
jammed, 
But Solomon Nash, the undertaker, 
Is passed by people as though he were damned. 


Solomon Nash, in his empty place, 
Has yet invisible traffickers, 

And serves with quiet, considerate grace 
His impalpable customers, 


Seeking with rosewood and silver handles 
To lend a dignity to doom; 

Hovering where the sentry candles 
Gild with sanctity the gloom. 


What though now in the gay parade 
With eyes avoiding men hurry past 

At all the counters of life to trade: 
He knows they will come to him at last. 


Solomon Nash will nurse no grudge 
That he is shunned by the living hosts 
Because Lord Death has made him drudge: 
They will know his gentleness, when they are 
ghosts! 
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be narrowly and even offensively expressed, but 
even the unasthetic should demand better books 
because it is not merely advisable, it is imperative, 
that the taste in reading of a rich and successful 
nation should lift, not remain static or decline. 
Souls’ dimensions are involved. 

Taste is not improved by command. “Read 
better books” makes a good slogan, but what are 
better books, and what is a better book for you— 
a true romance, a novel of the inner life, this 


(Continued on Page 137) 





Uncrowned King of Sussex 


By CAMERON ROGERS 
HEN Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, the un- 
crowned King of Sussex, died in his 


eighty-third year on November 9, 1922, 
there were but few of that fellowship 
of his youth and manhood to observe upon it 
or to note the unfilled niche among the last 
of the great Victorians. Blunt who had 
shocked these many times and had chidden them 
thunderously from afar off for their sinewed 
faith in imperialism and their heavy footed stum- 
bling 


vivid 


among people who abhorred them; prophe- 
sying evil for England in the East and evil for 
England in Ireland; Blunt, the mad prophet of 
an enfranchised Islam the 
had after all outlived them as he 
and outsung them. ‘They could never quite un- 
derstand him. Perhaps in their holloing in the 
spoor marks of Cromer and Kitchener they never 
wished to, feeling that he was in some inexcus- 
able way “ a wrong un” though the kinsman of 
noblemen and himself one of the greatest gentle- 
men in England, In a manner incredibly magni 
ficent he had betrayed his caste, wronged the salt 
of his own great Southern holdings, the coverts 
of Crabbet, and the Jacobean suzerainty of New- 
buildings. He left England to ride abroad in 
the Saharan open upon a steel-thewed barb as 
arrogant as himself, to ride in a burnoys as white 
as the sunlight, the handsomest face in Europe 
outthrust, urgent as 
tyrannies and the follies of his countrymen in 


the land of his adoption. 


and egis of Arabi, 


had outhated 


a hawk’s, to perceive the 


To leave Sussex for a vast pagan household in 
the Sahara, pitched in the very shadow of the 
tomb of a Muslim Saint! Sheikh El Obeyd and 
Newbuildings! Monstrous. The man was a 
comedian. And yet El] Sheikh El Obeyd became 
suddenly a noise in the land and in the pitiless 
gaol of Khartoum another protestant welcomed 
his voice, though his own beat quite fruitlessly 
upon the ear-drums of a Grand Old Man whom 
certain of Her Majesty’s service who had fought 
with the emirs at Abu Klea and E] Teb called in an 


evil levity Gordon’s Old Murderer. 


g s 4 


Blunt at Sheikh El Obeyd befriended Arabi 
though he might not avert the punishment that 
crushed his crusade with the guns of Tel-el-Kebir. 
His convictions became a hail of little shafts that 
from the quivers of bookbindings made him a 
malison in the eyes of right-thinking England. 
And then he swept into: England and shortly 
therefrom into Ireland where he opposed England 
with such glittering crescendoes that he passed 
into Kilmainham gaol for a few months, as 
delighted as a child. 


Ah, Blunt! Incurable case. And yet from 
his birth in 1840 to 1869 when the diplomacy of 
his country was bereaved of his services, he had 
been all that a landed gentleman of heritage 
and presence should be. Something in the eyes 
of his equally endowed contemporaries, had then 
gone wrong. But what? Poet, diplomat, sculp- 
tor, author, sportsman, traveller, and a lover of 
many conquests, his were qualities sufficient, one 
might think, to guarantee sound British political 
views. But, alas, not so. Imperialism became 
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in his mind a murrain laid upon him personally, 
a sickness to be delivered from and from which 
to deliver others. And he strove for this deliver- 
ance while his peers snorted with annoyance and 
fumed with a perfectly justifiable irritation. 


And of course in the meantime he had mar- 
ried the granddaughter of Lord Byron and there 
is no doubt he found reserves in the blood and 
bone of the Noels. 


What a honeymoon and what a marriage. On 
foot, on horses, this vibrant couple made of the 
whole Orient their playground and of Africa 
their especial village green. Arabic was as their 
own language to them and in them as in that 
other dark genius, Sir Richard Burton, the Be- 
dawi strain seemed stronger than the Saxon. 

Curiously enough Blunt had but little profit 
or pleasure from the evening when he and Sir 
Richard came into each other’s company. Sir 
Richard’s fault, no doubt, since he cast those 
hypnotic eyes so dreadfully upon Wilfrid that 
the latter raised a navy revolver against him and 
threatened to pistol him if he did not at once 
desist. Yet in one way the two would not have 
made an ill-assorted couple. 

Blunt labored his whole life long with a chang- 
ing mind upon matters spiritual, He had come 
under the influence of Newman who, he would 
say, had wrought a miracle upon him. He had 
been more than once upon the point of a fervent 
and orthodox Catholicism, and then always he 
waited, wrestled anew with himself, and lived 
on beyond the extended handgrip of the church, 
Islam beckoned and to his dear friend the Grand 
Mufti, he more than once nearly made the pro- 
fession of faith. He did not. Still he wrestled. 
One year of barren combat he determined to 
make an end of doubt and set out upon a journey 
of forty days to interview the chieftain temporal 
and spiritual of the Senussi whose power went 
forth from Jerabub near Tripoli. His guide 
was of the Senussi, and his pilgrimage lay among 
their fellowship, yet the convert-to-be was set 
upon and beaten, robbed and sorely injured, miore, 
however, in his faith than in his body. So doubts 
returned again fourfold and he wrestled and still 
wrestled, 

In moments between this spiritual rough and 
tumbling, preaching, riding, and making love, he 
wrote. He wrote poetry that will live as long as 
anthologists exist to anthologize, such poetry as 
the first of that couple of superb sonnets: 


O world, in very truth thou art too young; 
When wilt thou learn to wear the garb of age? 
World, with thy covering of yellow flowers, 
Hast thou forgot what generations sprung 

Out of thy loins and loved thee and are gone? 
Hast thou no place in all their heritage 

Where thou dost only weep, that I may come 
Nor fear the mockery of thy yellow flowers? 
O world, in very truth thou art too young, 

The heroic wealth of passionate emprize 

Built thee fair cities for thy naked plains. 
How hast thou set thy summer growth among 
The broken stones which were their palaces! 
Hast thou forgot the darkness where he lies 
Who made thee beautiful, or have thy bees 
Found out his grave to build their honeycombs? 


And certainly his prose will live as long as 
Ireland or the British occupation of Egypt are 
of interest to the world. But of the two it is 
his verse that is the more endurable. There had 
come quite early the Sonnets of Proteus of which 
Oscar Wilde in a review of “In Vinculis,” sterner 
ones written a decade or so latéy from Kilmain- 
ham Gaol, remarked with a pleasant smugness 
that not a few were shameful. Oh, the usage the 
“nineties” gave that word! In any case they were 
love sonnets for a multitude of loves inspired 
Wilfrid. Esther and Manon and Juliet and a 
many more. ‘There is for instance for those 
who care to look for it, that translucent acrostic 
subtly entitled “A Cuckoo Song” to a young 
noblewoman who could not well have been more 
beautiful than her name. 

Not all were in this vein, however. There is 
“The Wind and The Whirlwind” which blew 
into England out of Egypt clamant with an in- 
dignant warning and whose ending has proved 
not unpropheti¢: 

Therefore I do not grieve. Oh hear me, Egypt! 


Even in death thou art not wholly dead. And hear 
me, England! Nay. ‘Thou needs must hear me. I had 


a thing to say. And it is said. 





It was even nobly said but it left nevertheless 
the nerves of the future Lord Cromer astonishingly 
unruffled. That this was so must have been a 
keen disappointment to Blunt for he abominated 
Baring. In an elder day he would have called 
him out and run him through with a sense of 
great service to mankind, but custom in the clos- 
ing decades of the nineteenth century hampered 
this solution, Invective was the only weapon in 
genteel usage and though invective Blunt could 
use as a rapier, sabre, or bludgeon with equal 
dexterity, yet the old fox remained unperturbed. 
In Blunt’s journals we read of the eventual kill, 
‘however, and Wilfrid triumphant with the mask 
at his saddle-bow. 

As the torrential course of his life bore him 
through the fifties he began to settle slowly back 
into the comely embrace of his Sussex properties 
and El Sheikh became more and more the Squire. 
There was the Arab stud of Lady Anne and 
the annual sales at Crabbet where were assembled 
year after year men, women, and horses of the 
best blood in England. His contemporaries and 
his peers among the old landed gentry entertained 
a profound admiration for Blunt the host and 
great gentleman. ‘They confounded this aspect 
not at all with the political one and though Arthur 
Balfour, Chief Secretary of Ireland in 1887, 
refused Wilfrid permission to have his fur great- 
coat in Kilmainham Gaol, he was observed to 
borrow it himself one nipping afternoon at 
Crabbet a short while later as he set out to view 
the stud. “May I just take this coat, Wilfrid?” 
How pleasant a request for Blunt to grant. 

Indeed many of them chose entirely to dis- 
regard what they considered a lamentable and 
incurable mania in a man whose heritage and an- 
cestry was as illustrious and ‘as rooted in the 
island tradition as those of the Percys themselves. 
Blunt’s kinsman, for instance, the beautiful and 
brilliant George Wyndham, preserved during the 
whole of his lifetime great love and respect for 
Wilfrid, and when he was apprehended in the 
midst of astonishing rhetoric on the properties 
of that sinister nobleman, the last Earl: of Clanri- 
carde, he of the balas ruby bracelets and brutalized 
tenantry, and taken thence to gaol, Wyndham 
as who should say, poor lad, another seizure, 
allowed none of his affection to expire. 

es eS 


In those as in later days there was brave com- 
pany at Crabbet and great dinners where Lady 
Anne at one end of the long long table, when she 
spoke to the guest upon her right or left, would 
in a gesture born of an enforced habit, crane to 
observe if her words were approved by the squire 
though no spoken syllables could carry a quarter 
of this distance to his ears. 

But the granddaughter of Lord Byron of 
Rochdale died long before her storm riding hus- 
band. The twentieth century found Wilfrid 
sadly depressed with apparently but one pleasure 
in life, the harrying of Cromer, grown now of 
an apoplectic habit and pictured by Sargent “like 
a profiteer on one of his own packing cases.” 

George Wyndham the beloved died in _ his 
prime and men of Wilfrid’s own and older 
generation were missed daily from the august 
windows of Brook’s or Buck’s or White’s, to be 
recalled only by tablets in the Abbey and the 
succession of their estates. 

The war moved him, but not greatly. He still 
abominated imperialism though the thunder of 
his denunciations had fled, spent, into skies dead 
years before. 

And then there occurred the tragedy of Lady 
Anne’s Arab stud, the great Crabbet stud, famous 
for two generations. His daughter, once the wife 
of the Honorable Neville Lytton and now the 
Baroness Wentworth, removed the stud by legal 
processes from his to her possession. A redoubtable 
lady by all accounts. Not filial perhaps but with 
the wills of Blunt and Byron so welded together 
within her character that the possessor of only 
one of them, handicapped by age and the utter 
lack of legal rights, could hardly hope to rout her. 
And so passed the jewel of his later days. 

One morning in August, 1920 I drove from 
Greatham in company with Wilfrid and Alice 
Meynell to Newbuildings. We found Blunt like 
a high and ancient tower and clad in a flowing 
desert garment, superintending the inspection of 


epitaph 








a comely mare while the nephew of Chinese 
Gordon felt the slender forelegs and satin quar. 
ters. We passed into the Jacobean beauty of 
Newbuildings, where the newelled staircase and 
the Morris tapestry, the Chippendale and the 
Jacobean furniture and the pictures of his be- 
loved horses, the Godolphin Arab, the Spotted 
Polish stallion, the Darnley Arab, and his own 
superb Mesaud wrought an atmosphere that lapped 
one about like tangible stuffs, glowing and 
magical. We drank a very ancient white Burgundy 
and watched a pheasant single-foot through a 
little place apart where Francis Thomson had 
lived his last few pitiful days. 

There, was no tumult here of riven Egypt 
and tossing Ireland. Peace was inhaled and ex- 
haled like a satisfying smoke. He was in his 
eighty-first year and the men he had befriended 
or hated, protected or attacked, were all dead, 
Arabi was dead and Cromer, who had devised 
his ruin, and Kitchener who had perpetrated the 
outrage of Omdurman. All dead and the issues 
of their labors fast following them. In New- 
buildings there was an extraordinary peace, a 
thing intimately connected with cadent sunlight 
and repose after hard work. He died unshriven 
by the church beyond whose walls he had spent 
a lifetime making up his mind to turn for the 
solution of all things to Rome. He desired no 
priest, no masses. He was buried in his own 
soil in the most beautiful woodland in the world, 
and the hares lollop by and the pheasants cukker 
the seasons through above his unregarding head. 
It is conceivable that the uncrowned king of 
Sussex whose abilities were so many and so varied 
that they jostled each other in their rush for ex- 
pression deserves to share with Antony the spoken 


There is nothing left remarkable 
Under the visiting moon. 


In Quiet Mood 


THIS OLD MAN. By Gertrupe Bone. With 
drawings by Muirhead Bone. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1925. 


Reviewed by Wiitt1am McFEE 


ERE is a book, of genuine beauty and 
H excellence, for the quiet hour. It is a 
work upon which everyone concerned, 
author, artist, publisher, printer, papermaker, and 


binder, can be whole-heartedly congratulated. It 
would bring an expression of approval even from 


those stern and implacable craftsmen, the binders | 


of fine books. 

The story itself is a sure and capable study. of 
English country folk. It is full of entrancing pic- 
tures of their life, the seasons, the fecund earth 
under their feet, of which they are indissolubly a 
part, and the cloud-flecked skies above them, 
towards which their eyes turn with practical candor 
for signs of changing weather. It is a study 
essentially of a static civilization. The people 
trudge on foot, or ride a mile or two in a cart, 
or prepare with portentous solemnity for a journey 
to London by train. They do not move, in a 
general way, much more than Hardy’s Wessex 
folk. They are sharply contrasted with the 
country folk of New England, with their elec- 
tric light and power plants in their cellars, their 
telephones and motor cars and nationally adver- 
tised provender, We are reminded, in reading 
“This Old Man”, that we are essentially modi- 
fied by the means of communication we adopt. 
It is for us to decide whether the spirit of the 
countryside, as depicted in a book like this, is 
worth preserving and whether it can be preserved, 
in our era of swift travel. 

The difficulty confronting the reviewer, in 
commending Mrs. Bone’s book to American read- 
ers, is to account for its lack of problems. It 
propounds nothing. There is neither adultery 
nor any other of the complications of sex which 
seem indispensable to many modern folk to stimu- 
late their literary digestive tracts. The characters 
have never heard of glands, Freud, or repressed 
desires. They explain perhaps why it is that 
England has less crime than many single cities 
and States in America. 

But there is a pathos in the figure of old John 
Dutton, bereft of his Mary, which will compen- 
sate many for the lack of the more conven- 
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tional methods of exciting interest. John is very 
old-fashioned. John has been so unaware of 
his own personality that when his wife died, 
after forty years of wedlock, he seemed lost. 
“Hadn’t nobody to tell him things, only Mary.” 
And Mary was gone. “Vision and prejudice and 
the powers of love and sorrow held him. .... 
In those who would take his place new qualities 
were emerging and old virtues were already dis- 
credited.” He went on across the harvested fields 
a solitary figure, cherishing in his bewildered 
bosom the beautiful dream of his Savior which 
had come to him. He had killed his old horse 
(because he could not bear anyone else should 
have him), and he was waiting patiently to fol- 
low all he loved into the beyond. 

A lovely book for a quiet hour. 


One More Stage 


THE TRAP. By Dorotrny M. RicHarpson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1925. $2.50. 


Reviewed by HamisH MILEs 


ND so, for the eighth time, Miriam Hender- 
A« trickles sandily through her predestined 
hour-glass. One more stage measured. One 
more pallid dawn suffuses the Euston Road. Grain 
by grain, Miriam has slipped through the upper 
bubble to the lower. Turn over the contraption 
the other way up (the glass is clean and dry)— 
and there, once again, patiently marking off a ninth 
furlong of time, the same sand will accomplish the 
same journey: one more novel will have been tacked 
on to Miss Richardson’s untiring sequence. 

This exordium perhaps suggests a yawn. But 
“The Trap,” to those who have had the sustained 
curiosity to follow Miriam Henderson through her 
seven previous episodes, is certainly not wearisome 
in itself. The setting is characteristic in the ex- 
treme: Miss Richardson is a passionate regionalist 
in her fidelity to a rather dingy Bloomsbury. And 
the sense of character in the dialogue, especially in 
the thinnish lips of Miss Selina Holland, is so ac- 
curate that often it seems positively to become au- 
dible as one reads. No, it is not exactly tedium that 
closes in on one’s mind as the last page is turned, but 
a painfully growing suspicion that Miss Richardson 
has no definite knowledge of where she is leading 
us. And by now this is becoming a serious com- 
plaint. Eight times now we have been left in mid- 
air. A ninth stage, marked “Oberland,” is prom- 
ised us. But nine, nineteen, ninety, what does it 
matter if we are left with nothing but a distant 
glimpse of the Waste Land? 

The trap in question here is Miriam’s attempt at 
achieving a shared life. Gone is the fusty com- 
panionableness of the well-remembered boarding 
house. The spire of St. Pancras Church comes into 
sight, and somewhere behind it Miriam is discov- 
ered by the abruptly rising curtain, settling into a 
large room in a quiet old courtyard-street, which, 
with the aid of a long curtain, she is to share with 
Miss Holland, lay-social-worker: 

“I saw you did not like the idea of sacking, though I 
think it might have been made quite pretty, painted ar- 
tistically, as I am sure you could have done it, with @ 
Grecian key pattern or something of the kind, along the 
border.” 

She (Miss Holland) had spoken standing near the heaped 
material conciliatingly, and now bent and caught gingerly 
at an end, as if uncertain of its mood. 

“Still, I thought I would get this. It is the new stuff 
they are calling ‘casement cloth,’ in quality rather like a 
fine ‘crash.’ Very durable, and not ruinous in price.” 

“Perfect. Tones with the floor and my crocks. 
you must let me pay. It’s my extravagance.’ ” 

“Not at all. I quite like it. I shall certainly contribute 
my share. Your things are here. They are charming. I 
perceive that you have excellent taste.” 

But of course the gritty individualism of Miriam 
proves an insoluble element. ‘There is a violent 
though almost silent clash of temperament when 
Miriam takes Miss Holland out of reach of the 
casement cloth curtain to a little foreign restaurant. 

She sat back, unwilling to go, looking out into the room 
as if unaware of Miss Holland’s preparations to depart, 


following immediately on her last sip of the excellent 
coffee . . 

“It is now,” said Miss Holland, glancing at her wrist- 
watch, “well past midnight. This has been an unique ex- 
perience. And, just for this once, I do not object to it. 
But it must certainly not be repeated.” 

Miriam gazed at her. She was blushing. She had seen 
all that there was to see. Miriam remembered her own first 
horror. But that had been alone and in youthful ignor- 
ance, 


But 


‘I’m sorry you don’t like my little haunt.” 

“It is scarcely that. The place is clean and pleasant and 
doubtless a great convenience to many people. But dear 
me, dear me, I can only imagine the horror of my chief 
in beholding me sitting here, and at such an hour.” 

Imperceptibly the elements are prepared for ex- 
plosion by an argument over Schopenhauer, and at 
last, after Miriam has inexcusably delayed fulfilling 
a trifling favor for her fellow-lodger the fatal spark 
rips the discreet curtain: through it breaks an awful 
truth about Miriam: 

: . came Miss Holland’s most fastidious voice: “Had 
it been made to a man, your promise would at once have 
been carried out.” 

And in making small amends under the shadow 
of failure, brooding at night over her essential 
loneliness (Profanity. My everlasting profanity.” ) 
Miriam Henderson, aetat twenty-eight, is left ready, 
in spirit, to make a fresh start after emerging from 
this side-track. ‘Thoughts and memories out of the 
past assail her in the darkness like moths. There 
is a noisy scuffle of a drunken couple in the room 
above. It cuts into her solitude, queerly reinforcing 
what she had learned, “that she was going away 
from this corner where she had been dying by 
inches.” And the last words of the book are simply: 
“Away. Away...” 

So we may expect another volume without one 
more hint being given us of whither we are being 
led. And in the meanwhile, we may wonder 
whether Miss Richardson has not perhaps mistaken 
her admirable economy of expression for fineness of 
form, whether the spiritual borderline between the 
novel and the short story is not being tampered with, 
whether it is not a pity that Miss Richardson should 
be permanently astride of her one hobbyhorse of a 
Miriam—are they utterly inseparable? But no 
doubt we shall open the ninth book, and read, and 
still be wondering. 











Silhouette by Heinrich Wolff of Immanuel 
Kant. 


From “Immanuel Kant.” (Open Court Pub. 


Co.) 


Frustration 


WANDERINGS. By Roserr Herrick. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1925. $2. 
Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 


R. HERRICK’S “output” of fiction has 
been so small in recent years that read- 
ers who value the remembrance of his 

best work are sure to take up anything new of his 
with more than common interest. Within his 
range, he is an artist of assured quality. His man- 
ner keeps alive the best tradition of the American 
?g90’s, when Howells was revered model for all 
our young realists. Already that manner is a 
little of the old schocl. There are old-fashioned 
people left to enjoy it; but unluckily for old-fash- 
ioned people, Herrick’s matter does not match his 
manner; nor is it, on the other hand, pronounced 
and emphatic enough to please the new-fashioned 
people. For these reasons, we suspect, the author 
of “Waste” and “Homely Lilla” is neither hay 
nor grass to the present generation of book-buyers. 
His realistic treatment of sex is the common- 
place of to-day, and gains nothing from being 
dressed in the demoded raiment of the literary 
gentleman and scholar. Your popular novelist 
does not now converse distantly and elegantly with 
his hearer, but awards him a poke in the eye and 
the hoarse assurance that he may take that and be 
damned. Naturally the hearer acquires a robust 


New 


taste for effrontery, and finds quiet manners a 
bit tame and even “sissy.” 

But in truth there is something in Robert Her- 
rick that a healthy reader may properly ‘distrust 
if not resent. Once, in “Clark’s Field,” he struck 
the affirmative note. That was a book with a 
surge and a lift: we don’t mean splurge and up- 
lift, but at least a slight rising inflection, Hardly 
before that, and never since, has he struck this note. 
His dominant mood is skeptical, melancholy, and 
alas, often merely plaintive. A sort of subdued and 
well-bred whine is audible beneath or within the 
careful music of his utterance. His favorite 
theme is frustration. His men are self-centered 
emotional fumblers, who never quite get what 
they want. His women are pale, elusive subjects for 
emotional fumbling. So it has been in his long- 
drawn novels, so it is in the long-drawn stories 
collected under the title “Wanderings.” 

One of these tales, or sketches, “The Passions 
of Trotsky”, is a study of dog personality em- 
broidered with reflections and analogies bearing 
on the meaning of the human scene. » Like many 
skeptics about human nature, Mr. Herrick evident- 
ly believes in dogs. It takes a good deal of a 
dog-lover to warm to his present hero, a furniture- 
smashing, child-biting nuisance whose sole merit 
seems to be his egotistic “devotion” to two per- 
sons. Why is that abased hankering for human 
attention considered so beautiful a phenomenon in 
a dog? 

The other three stories are studies in middle- 
aged romance. “The Adventures of Ti Chatte” 
is the least successful of them. Extravagant com- 
edy is not at all in Robert Herrick’s “line”; 
and he makes rather heavy weather of it here. 
He uses the ancient situation of two persons, 
male and female and rather inimical to each other, 
cast away on a desert island. The woman is 
modern, cool, detached, but dainty and feminine 
in person, and we know what is bound to hap- 
pen to her companion in solitude. Even her 
confession that she is a grandmother (the kick 
of the piece) does not daunt him. 

“Magic” and “The -Stations of the Cross” 
are in Mr. Herrick’s grand manner: slow-moving, 
beautifully “written” studies in middle-aged frus- 
tration. In both, the theme is the piteous isola- 
tion of the creature man. 


North of Whitman 


THE NORTHEAST CORNER. By Frep- 
ERICK R. McCreary. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 1925. 

Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 
N unknown whose name is Frederick R. 

A McCreary, offers a little volume of ficz 

verse. The titles of his poems are “The 

Sowing.” “The Earth Ripens,” ‘““The Southwest 

Wind,” “May Moon,” “Midsummer,” “White 

Roads,” and so on. “Oh, Yes,” we murmur, 

scarcely troubling to suppress the yawn, “a little 

more stuff of the soil, barnyard bucolics with a 

dash of Imagism.” And then we open the un- 

pretentious book at random—and turn back to the 
beginning. ‘This is what the first page has to say 
to us: 

April is a man 

Coming at dusk out of the fat 

Coming darkly with a heavy step, 

Pushing a plough and splitting the earth open, 

Splitting it open, revealing the night. 

He smiles never, neither does he cry out; 

Tramping far, tramping wide, 

His breath is a gray mist 

And a black rain follows in his footsteps. 


loins of the hills, 


And April is a woman 

Waiting with long fingers of willow, 

When she laughs 

Forsythia runs golden along the fences, 

When she weeps 

Pansies look up with compassion. 
This vigor of phrase is apparent on every one of 

McCreary’s ninety pages, a breadth and inclusive- 

ness that summon the spirits of Whitman and Sand- 

burg. The masculine intensity suggests the older 

rhapsodist, but the tone of voice, the assembling of 

images and the metaphysical implications remind 

us of the poet of “Slabs of the Sunburnt West.” 

Yet McCreary’s mysticism is his own; even such 

pastels as “Sand Memory” and “Blind” (recalling 

the mist farms of the mid-Westerner) are as far 

removed from Sandburg as they are, with their 

New England overtones, north of Whitman. New 

England itself is proclaimed in the title-poem with 
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even more major chords than were struck to cele- 
brate that “hickory wedge of a nation” in Amy 
Lowell’s “Lilacs,” 


Little hills that I carry in the pockets of my _ breast, 

Great hills pinched into peaks by the long strong fingers 
of the past 

Where my heart buckles down in humility, 

Where my heart strides up into pride. 


This is, obviously, emotional writing. But it is 
emotion disciplined, shaped by the very contours 
of the low hills and farm sunsets of which Mc- 
Creary loves to sing. Rarely does this poet raise 
his voice above a conversational pitch; the level of 
his tone is that of fluent talk. But what colorful 
‘talk it is! In the five pages of “Before Winter” 
(a poem that will*not die within a season or two) 
there are more vivid but always natural illumina- 


tions than in most volumes of determined pictur- - 


esqueness; the lines brim with figures as rich as 
“The thunder went talking itself back to the dark 
hills,” “crickets sharpening their sickles against the 
late August moon,” ‘Autumn . . . seated in a 
crotch of the hills, supping from a half-empty cup,” 
“autumn is the sound of a door softly closing at 
dusk.” The poem itself, as well as such poems 
as “Horizon,” “Purse of the Wind,” and “The 
Sowing,” calls for complete quotation. Only in 
its cumulative vigor and tenderness does this new 
voice express itself—a voice which, once heard, 
haunts the listener after many older and louder 
accents are blurred. No reader with an ear for 
sensitive communication will forget the warm, 
woody timbre which distinguishes ‘““The Northeast 
Corner.” 


An Asiatic State 


TIBET PAST AND PRESENT. By Sir 
Cuarves Bett. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1924. $8. 


Reviewed by KENNETH SAUNDERS 


Author of “Epochs of Buddhist History” 


FULL history of Tibet can hardly yet be 
written. It will be the task of later 


generations, perhaps, to sift the mass of 
material, and to decipher the inscriptions. Mean- 
time this work of Sir Charles Bell gives us in a 
handy and very attractive form accurate informa- 
tion as to the geography and some phases of the 
early history of this inaccessible land. All this 
is contained in the first six chapters, and then we 
pass on to the main part of the book, nine-tenths of 
which is the story of how “sullen hostility was 
changed into cordial friendship’? The govern- 
ments concerned are those of Britain and of 
Tibet, and the protagonists are the author and 
“His Holiness,” the Dalai Lama. 

Sir Charles Bell is a diplomat of a fine type, 
patient, honest, courteous, and loyal; and if he 
still lacks something of the new angle of vision 
in matters Asiatic that is inevitable. His long 
life of service has been spent in India, and the 
most important parts of it in dealing with the 
more backward peoples of the northeastern fron- 
tier. For them he has the cordial good-will and 
respect which Englishmen have proved by long 
experience to be the open sesame to the hearts 
of such peoples. In this no doubt all peoples are 
similar; yet the Anglo-Saxon likes best and under- 
stands most readily the less complex races. Sir 
Charles shows rather less appreciation of Chinese 
and of Indians than of ‘Tibetans, Bhutanese, 
and Lepchas. He is, indeed, sometimes harsh 
in his judgments of these greater and more baf- 
fling races; and in this he is also perhaps typi- 
cally Anglo-Saxon. How many a time have I 
met the Indian army officer, who while he has 
no use for Indians in general, swears by his own 
Dogras, Sikhs, or Jats! 

Tibet has three strong neighbors, China, India, 
and Russia: desiring to keep her independence she 
has looked in turn to each of these, and Sir 
Charles’s view is that her ancient respect for China 
has been undermined by the methods of Chinese 
officials and that, “Russia being now almost pow- 
erless,” she has decided to strengthen her bonds 
with British India, which desires her friendship 
and even more, perhaps, regards her as a buffer 
state. It may be noted, however, so rapidly do 
things move in the Orient, that Russia is rapidly 
regaining her ascendency there, and that she is 
doing it by a magnanimous attitude and a readi- 


ness to make concessions alike to China and to 
Japan. About the Dalai Lama we learn much: 
he is revealed here as a frank, sincere, and 
shrewd man of action, strict in his religious duties, 
yet keeping a watchful eye upon all the affairs 
of his realm. Sir Charles has spent two years in 
intimate association with him, partly at Kalimpong 
when the Lama was in exile, and partly in Lhasa, 
where he went in response to the repeated invi- 
tation of his friend. We get also an attractive 
picture of the Tashi Lama, whose headquarters 
have sometimes been looked upon as a rival 


stronghold to Lhasa, and who is himself be- 


lieved throughout Tibet to be an incarnation of a 
Buddha. The attractive pictures Sir Charles draws 
of these two “living gods” of Tibet will come 
as a surprise to most readers—even to many schol- 
ars, who have thought of its Buddhism as almost 
hopelessly corrupt. They and much else will 
throw new light on this obscure field of Tibetan 
Buddhism. For the rest the book, with its many 
admirable illustrations (some of them from col- 
ored photographs by the author), its good maps, 
and its thirty-five pages of appendices dealing with 
the treaties and agreements between Tibet and 
other countries, does much to illuminate the field 
of Tibet in its political bearings and its ethnologi- 
cal relations. ‘The careful student of Asiatic af- 
fairs may see in it another promise of a new 
era of friendship and mutual respect. Here in 
the author; at any rate, is a man who knows 
the language and respects the traditions and even 
the prejudices of the people among whom he 
works. Here above all is one who, though he 
may not like to be told so, has a genius for 
friendship with men of another race and that 
in the end of the day is what counts. His is a 
fine book, sincere, accurate, and very readable: the 
story of a great trust loyally and intelligently kept. 


A Notable Book 


THE CHURCH OF THE SPIRIT: A Brief 
Summary of the Spiritual Tradition in Chris- 
tianity. By Francis G. PeaBopy. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1925. $2. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN W. Bacon 
Yale University 


HIS little book by the Plummer Professor 

; (emeritus) of Christian morals in Har- 

vard University concludes a notable series. 
“Jesus Christ and the Social Question” and “The 
Apostle Paul and the Modern World” already had 
given proof of that beauty of character combined 
with rich study and culture which distinguish Pro- 
fessor Peabody and make every contribution from 
him welcome not only at home but in foreign lands. 
The present volume forms a fit sequel to the great 
work by Sabatier which Protestants cherish as one 
of the bulwarks of their faith: “Religions of 
Authority and the Religion of the Spirit.” Need- 
less to say Professor Peabody pleads for the Church 
of the Spirit as “the whole body of Christ’s faithful 
people,” that “communion of saints” which is “the 
holy catholic Church.” 

The book is full of sweet reasonableness, but is 
strongest in its opening chapters. Difficulties come 
with the application. The kind of church catholic 
which Professor Peabody describes is surely that 
which presents the true Christian ideal. The 
dangers, inward and outward, which it must over- 
come are largely such as he anticipated. The ideal 
commands now, as ever, the highest faith and hope 
and loyalty of the individual Christian. But how 
is it to secure those practical results to which Dr. 
Peabody beyond many others aspires? How will it 
work toward Christianizing the social order? For 
codperative efficiency men must agree as to ways 
and means. It is the problem of giving outward 
form and application to the deeper unity of the 
Spirit that brings our real perplexities. How shall 
the Church of the Spirit permeate and dominate 
the church visible in its various partial combinations 
and fellowships, so that its united force may be felt 
in the task of world-redemption? Professor Pea- 
body gives helpful suggestions, and his beautiful and 
poetic presentation of the ideal inspires and quickens 
our faith, but the gap between ideal and real, be- 
tween hope and practice, is not yet bridged. The 
men of goodwill are still the true heirs of the king- 
dom. But how hard it is for them to give tangible, 
organic efficient form to the unity of the Spirit! 


A Master Architect 


BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE—AR. 
CHITECT AND MASTER OF MANY 
ARTS. By Harrrey Burr ALEXANDER, 
RatpH ApAMs CRAM, GEORGE’ ELLERY 
Hare, Lee Lawriz, C. Howarp WALKER, 
AND CHARLEs Harris WHITAKER. New York: 
American Institute of Architects. 1925. $30. 


Reviewed by ArtHurR T. NortH 
The American Architect 


HE possibility of the development of a 
distinctive American architecture is a de- 


bated question. The proponents of such 
a possibility are those architects who possess cre- 
ative instinct, courage, and vision, the source of’ 
all artistic impulse. The opponents are those who 
pursue the same and unquestioned course of good 
form based on accepted precedents, the expert 
utilizers of the creative genius of the ancients, 
American architecture is distinguished as remin- 
iscent and lacking in vigor and character. It is 
true that an industrial age has compelled us to 
develop types of building construction peculiar to 
this country. The architectural design of the 
enclosing walls has been limited usually to the 
impossible attempt of adapting styles developed for 
one story temples most splendidly in the past, to 
modern multi-storied buildings. 

Architecture is the one fine art that is least 
generally appreciated. This deplorable condition, 
affecting that essential art, is due entirely to the 
lack of popular criticism such as has been so 
potent in developing literature, painting, sculpture, 
music, the drama, even the movies and the sports, 
All artists, except architects, know that a poorly 
executed work will be severely criticised. The 
architect knows. that no public criticism will be 
made of his work and that Americans generally 
have no fine sense of architecural values. The 
stimulus of criticism has been denied to him and 
the art has suffered accordingly. 

Many samples of individualistic architecture can 
be found in almost every community, usually un- 
important and badly designed. ‘The same can be 
said of the other arts. ‘They are the individualis- 
tic works of mediocrity. Withal, the emergence 
of a genuine distinctive American architecture is 
demonstrated by the works of Bertram Grosvenor 
Goodhue. ‘Important works of his creation are 
found in many places. One does not hurriendly 
scan the two hundred and seventy-six plates of 
illustrations which this book contains. ‘That is 
impossible. The varied and insistent charm, the 
challenge to discover the elusive thing that com- 
pels our interested analysis, causes us to study and 
perhaps dream a little. We return to it again 
and again for the sheer pleasure of a communion 
with beautiful things and perhaps are better 
fortified for the things that are to come. That the 
client who accepts these non-academic and char- 
acteristic designs is in control of great projects, is 
certain evidence that America has an increasing 
architectural clientéle, discriminating and cultured, 
which demands a better architecture. Goodhue and 
a few others have satisfied this demand as it grows. 

Goodhue did not have an academic training in 
architecture; perhaps it was his good fortune. It 
left him free from the habit of seeing architecture 
in terms of classical styles, which is so carefully 
instilled in American architectural students. He 
was a born architect; a master draughtsman who 
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could clearly present his conceptions in the most 


skillful manner. 

His first work was confined principally to 
ecclesiastical buildings done in collaboration with 
Ralph Adams Cram and Charles Francis Went- 
worth. This class of buildings is not always 
confined to the Gothic styles as many may sup- 
pose, but Goodhue chose to employ that style 
because it permits great latitude and freedom of 
arrangement and detail in contradistinction of 
the Classical styles, the details of whose five 
orders are standardized, moduled, and fixed— 
standardized art if that is possible. Being a born 
architect his choice was inevitable. He expressed 
his belief that Medizval Gothic is now impossible 
and must remain such, but that the Gothic of 
today must be of our own times if it be vital, 
beautiful, true, good, and therefore, Art. At 
the same time we must retain all of the old ideals 
and materials, Another belief was that nothing 
that apes the past is genuine Art as the whole of 
modern civilization is based on other ideals. 

While Goodhue. attained an outstanding success 
in his designing of Gothic churches, he dreamed 
of something very much bigger and finer and 
more modern and more suited to our present-day 
civilization than any Gothic church could pos- 
sibly be. His untimely death prevented his 
realization of that dream, unfortunately for archi- 
tecture, but it may be a challenge for those who 
may be inspired by his work and example. He 
had that rare trait of versatility which enabled 
him to design buildings of all kinds in a masterly 
manner, as well as sculpture, and type pages and 
borders, book designs, book plates, imprints and 
tail-pieces. To the most massive and boldly de- 
signed structure and to the minute and intricate 
details of a tabernacle, he gave infinite study, the 
results of a tremendous energy that must find ex- 
pression. No finer and more diversified concur- 
rent work could be conceived. When studied it 
arouses a feeling that a truly great master has been 
among us. 


What Do You Want? 


(Continued from page 133) 
“Travel Diary of a Philopher,” by Keyserling, 
a study of animal evolution, a history of the thir- 
teenth century in France? If The Saturday 
Review is to help, it must transcend in its con- 
tents the present interests of any average man, al- 
though to be beyond them would destroy its func- 
tion. The literary artist is not concerned with 
taste: his job is art as the scholar’s is truth, and 
for them to have other ends, to say, “let us rush 
to the aid of a crass civilization and give it what 
it needs,” is merely to be prigs instead of artists 
and scholars. But the philosopher sees that liter- 
ature and scholarship must and can be used to 
raise the spirits and enlarge the souls of his gen- 
eration. And an editor of philosophic bent (and 
editors have to be minor philosophers) will select 
among books not merely what you want, but 
(more important) what you may want, and, with 
temerarious judgment, what you ought to want, 


‘ He will spread, like our colonial ancestors, a table 


more plenteous than any single guest may need. 
Take what you want, and what you can. But 
what do you want? 

The pest who invented the terms “highbrow” 
and “lowbrow” has put a name on this contro- 
versy which blurs reality. It is not a question of 
intellectualism versus its opposite. Reading, no 
matter how solid, is never good for much unless 
it increases the sense of life and adds to the 
riches of experience. On what plane are you 
living; can reading raise it; if so, what reading? 
This is a question worth asking. In all the talk 
of art, reputation, success, technique, sales, popu- 
larity, one forgets that a good book is none of 
these things for a single ego, like yours, but only 
an experience that intensifies reality and increases 
its significance. Therefore the search for good 
books is broader than criticism, although it in- 
cludes it, deeper than popularity though of popu- 
larity it must take heed; it is a search for first 
aids to civilization, and some of its discoveries 
will please the artists and some will not, and 
some will please the moralists, and some will not, 
and some will seem impossible reading to plain 
John Jones and some will warm the cockles of his 
heart. There is no formula for feeding the soul. 





Three Friends 


I. ALPHA AND BETA 


LPHA: What an old darling Gamma is! 
A He’s so gorgeously genuine, Everything 

he does and says is perfectly characteristic 
of him, no one else would ever behave quite 
that way. 

BETA: Yes, even the queer twirly hat is 
part of himself; and the way he sits on the edge 
of a chair, puts his hands on his knees and starts 
telling you something. His comic old face begins 
to shine with excitement, he rocks to and fro 
on his hams and bursts into screams of laughter— 

ALPHA: He gets sort of fits when suddenly 
the grotesque comedy of everything bursts open 
inside him: gosh, if you could get a portrait of 
him like that, the wild doglike frenzy in his eyes, 
the perspiration bubbling on his forehead— 

BETA: There wasn’t any artist ever lived 
could quite catch him. But then take him when 
he’s grave, something’s gone wrong, maybe you 
tell him about some mess you’ve got into, that 
really lovely concern that comes into his voice. 
You just know the old rascal would quit whatever 
he was doing and come to the rescue. 

ALPHA: I like to imagine him riding in the 
subway, grinning a little to himself over some 
absurd notion that’s hit him. 

BETA: He’s always so quaintly polite among 
people he doesn’t know; and underneath it you 
can see him sizing them up and either laughing 
or cursing inside. I love to see his old mind 
buzzing away. 

ALPHA: Did you ever see him with women? 
Charmingly deferential, they love it. 

BETA: Surely no woman could ever get him; 
that particular essence and virtue of his is too 
subtle for ’em; besides it needs a special kind of 
rather profane conversation to bring him out at 
his best— 

ALPHA: I know some women who'd get 
him. Not many, but—well, two or three. 

BETA: Hmm. Im not so sure. Lord, 
don’t let’s talk about him: it makes me sore be- 
cause I can’t see him oftener. I just worship 
the old fool.—That heavenly simplicity of his, 
combined with such roaring sense of farce. He’s 
a kind of child. That’s why women can’t possi- 
bly appreciate him. Did you ever know a woman 
who understood children? 

ALPHA: You've put your finger on it. That’s 
it, exactly. He has the mind of a child. 

II. BETA AND GAMMA 

BETA: I saw Alpha the other day. 
asking after you. 

GAMMA: Good 
bird, 

BETA: He’s one of the few men I know 
you can say what you think to; and he won’t hold 
it against you. 

GAMMA: I like his ups and downs; he gets 
so comically depressed sometimes; you can’t get a 
word out of him; then suddenly he comes through 
with some really terrific remark. 

BETA: I wish I could spy on him when he’s 
alone; Ill bet he’s enormously comic, without 
knowing it. 

GAMMA: 


He was 


old Alf! He’s a grand 


It wouldn’t be safe to spy on 
anyone when he’s alone. We all manage to 
conceal our absurdities, to some extent. Thank 
God, even you don’t know, old horse, what a fool 
I am. 

BETA: One reason why Alf gets down 
sometimes is, he’s so gruesomely honest. I mean, 
he really does try, if you give him half a chance, 
to say what he thinks about things. Poor fish, 
he’s an idealist, that’s why he’s so bawdy sometimes. 

GAMMA: The thing I like about him, you 
have a feeling that his mind really works: he 
carries a tremendous lot of stuff in solution up 
there in the dome, all kinds of queer stuff, carnal 
and spiritual. 

BETA: Carnal, yes. 
such men are dangerous.” 


GAMMA: I wonder if women fall for him? 


“He thinks too much; 


BETA: ‘They would, if he gave ’em a chance, 
He doesn’t, if he can help it. 

GAMMA: I doubt it. He’d want to tell ’em 
what he was really thinking; either it would be 
too rarefied, and frighten ’em, or too lewd, and— 

BETA: For heaven’s sake don’t talk about - 
Women as though there was one rule that ap- 
plies to ’em all— 

GAMMA: Well, isn’t there? Be respect- 
ful to them and they'll never bother you. Old 
Alf isn’t respectful enough, that’s why he has to 
avoid ’em. He’s too damned straightforward. 

BETA: Qh, he has his own line of hokum 
too, to act as a smoke-screen. 

GAMMA: Naturally. Bless his old heart, I 
love to see him buzzing along, trying to do a 
hundred things at once and cackling at himself 
now and then. Let’s get hold of him for lunch 
one of these days. I want to hear about some of 
the comic things he’s been hiding in his head. 
Behind all his racket he’s as simple as a kid. 

BETA: You know, that’s just it. He has 
the mind of a child. 

III. GAMMA AND ALPHA 

GAMMA: Hello, old kid. 

ALPHA: Why the deuce don’t you give a 
fellow a ring once in a while? I ran into Beta 
the other day, we were saying let’s the three of 
us have lunch and chew the rag a bit. 

GAMMA: He’s put over that deal with the 
movies, did you hear? 

ALPHA: Yes, it’s fine. I hope he'll hang 
onto the kale now he’s got some; he’s an unsus- 
picious old ass, it’d be just like him to let some- 
one get most of it away from him. 

GAMMA: He’s an oddity all right: he and 
I were chinning about something or other, all the 
time I kept thinking what a really marvelous 
curiosity he is. You know that shy way he looks 
at you and then looks away, as though he’s afraid 
you'd tell him you like him? 

ALPHA: Yes, and just before he slides away 
he puts his hand on your shoulder, sort of gets it 
across by that gesture that he loves you. I don’t 
care for that sort of thing usually, but with him 
it seems just right. 

GAMMA: What he likes best is a good old 
twosome, to sit down quietly somewhere and un- 
load himself gradually. You can’t hurry him, and 
when there are several people he shuts down like 
a bivalve. But my word, if he gets well started 
he has some queer stuff to say; some devilish queer 
stuff. 

ALPHA: After I left him the other day I 
did something he’d never do: I turned and watched 
him down the street. I always enjoy that fine 
straight back of his, his excellent clothes, and his 
genius for completely effacing himself in a crowd. 
No one would ever suspect how cunningly he’s 
observing everything— 

GAMMA: And how the old rogue blossoms 
when he’s with people who understand, people he 
trusts! That bashful boyish solemnity that con- 
ceals so much fine wit. Don’t you relish his grin? 
But it always seems turned inward, somehow; 
as though he was saving part of what he’s think- 
ing to mull over afterward, 

ALPHA: I -suppose we all are; 
worst of it. 

GAMMA: Every now and then something 
he says comes back to me long afterward; I re- 
member vaguely some yarn of his about a girl he 
fell for very hard— 

ALPHA: He doesn’t talk much about women; 
and I'll say one thing, I never heard him pull any 
smoking-car stories. 

GAMMA: That’s a pretty good sign that he 
understands their ways. There’s something about 
the cut of his mouth— 

ALPHA: I think he’s too thoughtful, really, 
to appeal to them. 

GAMMA: ‘Thoughtful? 
what they love. 

ALPHA: Yes, maybe, but that loveliest part 
of old B., the pure boyishness of him, they could 
never relish. It doesn’t emerge often, he’s too 
cautious, been battered too hard; but when it 
comes, he’s perfect. 

GAMMA: The patient old thing: how quiet- 
ly he goes about his doings, simmering inside! 
And full of the most violent naive dreams. By 
gosh, he has the heart of a child. 
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NEW FICTION 


Sycamore 


Bend: 


Population 1300 
By Frazier Hunt 


“David Harum again,” N.Y. 
W orld 

Since™ “Main Street,” the 
typical friendly small town 
has been hammered and 
battered in countless novels. 
All this time the public has 
been waiting for someone to 
novelize the loyalty and 
kindliness of people in the 
American village. 


At last it has been written. 
$2.00 
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Taboo 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 
Author of “Isles of the Blest,” etc. 

A_ psychological 

story. 

“One of America’s truly 

great and serious novelists.” 

—Chicago Evening Post. 

“A golden needle in the 

haystack of contemporary 

fiction.” —New York World. 


$2.00 
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Wanderings 


By Robert Herrick 
Author of “Waste,” “Homely Lilla,” 
ele, 
With “Wanderings” Mr. 


Herrick has illuminated dif- 
ferent phases of emotional 
relationships — the ecstatic, 
the baffled, the comic, and 
the tragic. It contains four 
short novels which are in es- 
sence allegories of the hu- 
man heart. $2.00 
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Skin for 
Skin - 


By Llewelyn Powys 
Author of “Black Laughter.” 





Mr. Powys’ autobiography. 
His merciless realism, his in- 
tuition, and his sense of the 
color and meaning of words 
offer to the reader a rare 


intellectual delight. $2.00 








Keyserling’s 
THE TRAVEL DIARY 
of a Philosopher 
“A profound and original 


book.” —Dean Inge. 
2 Vols. $10.00 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Noted Socialist 


FERDINAND LASSALLE. By GEorG 
Branves.. New York: Bernard G. 
Richards Co. 1925. 


Reviewed by JOHN SPARGO 


‘THE occurrence this year of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Ferdinand Lassalle is sufficient reason 
for the publication of a new edition of the 
well-known study of his life and work 
by Georg Brandes, the great German 
critic. First published fifty years ago 
in the old Nineteenth Century, there have 
been many editions of the essay, in many 
languages. If I am not mistaken, the 
last publication of the book in this 
country previous to the present edition 
was by Macmillan, in 1grt. 
masterpiece by one of the greatest of 
modern critics, the book is an acknowl- 
edged classic, belonging to that body of 
permanent literature which the world will 
not permit to die. 

Other writers have told the story of 
Lassalle with fuller knowledge and great- 
er wisdom than Brandes. His interpreta- 
tion of the social theories and ideals of 
Lassalle the Socialist is misleading; it has 
not been confirmed by subsequent research 
and discovery. Instead, it has been shown 
to be so fundamentally defective as to be 
obsolete. Had it been otherwise, Brandes 
would have transcended the farthest 
limits of genius and attained the miracu- 
lous. When Brandes wrote, just fifty years 
ago, the materials for a definitive inter- 
pretation of Lassalle’s Socialism were un- 
known to him, and, as yet, undiscovered. 
There was no complete edition of his 
speeches and miscellaneous political writ- 
ings, to say nothing of those that were 
unpublished. No collection of his letters 
had been made. Indeed, as Morris Hill- 
quit in his introduction to this edition’ 
reminds us, hundreds of these have been 
discovered and published during the past 
twenty-five years. Most important of all, 
Lassalle’s correspondence ‘with Karl Marx 
was not known then or for many years 
thereafter. In that correspondence the 
two men exchanged views, took counsel 
one with the other, criticised each other. 
Therein, as nowhere else, they portrayed 
the evolution of their own thinking. To 
suggest that any writer, even a_ great 
genius, (Brandes may not be that!) 
without any knowledge of these sources 
of vitally important information, could 
correctly interpret and evaluate Lassalle’s 
contribution to the Socialist movement, 
including of necessity the relation of that 
contribution to that of Marx, is possible 
only to one wholly lacking the capacity 
for critical judgment. 
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The main outline of Ferdinand Las- 
salle’s life is well-known and need not 
concern us here. Of the romantic side of 
his life Brandes is a sufficiently compe- 
tent interpreter. It is when we come to 
his contribution to Socialist theory and 
tactics that the great Danish critic lacks 
the authority that springs from complete 
competence. Here his work requires to be 
checked up at almost every point, and 
his estimates and judgments corrected in 
the light of the far ampler scholarship 
and profounder scholarship of Edouard 
Bernstein. 

The war and the Russian experiment 
in Bolshevist communism and _ dictator- 
ship have placed the future of interna- 
tional Socialism in doubt. The old 
Socialism with its Marxian dogmatism 
seems to be dead. We are standing at 
what appears to be the crossroad of im- 
portant historical developments. . The prac- 
tical value of such a book as this must 
lie in its competence as an interpreter and 
record. Already we are being assured 
that what has failed in Russia is a corpus 
of theory and practice fashioned and 
moulded by Marx; that what is surviving 
is a Socialism originally conceived by 
Lassalle and pushed aside by Marx and 
his followers. This alleged triumph of 
Lassallean over Marxian principles is 
being freely heralded as the one definite 
indication of the future. It is obvious 
enough that the value of any such gen- 
eralisation depends in the first place upon 
the accurate understanding of what are 
presented as opposing forces. If we are 
to envisage the apparent tendencies of 
Socialist development as the emergence of 
Lassalle’s ideals and methods after their 
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long eclipse by the ideals and methods 
of Marx, there must be no doubt of our 
competence to define and identify the two 
forces. 

It is precisely at this crucial point 
that Brandes demonstrably fails us. This 
can be easily enough indicated by a 
couple of examples. For detailed demon- 
stration the interested reader must turn 
to the available sources. Brandes presents 
Lassalle as an ardent nationalist in con- 
trast to the no less ardent internationalist, 
Marx; Lassalle as a German patriot, 
placing fatherland first and subordinating 
to it the social revolution, Marx as the 
man without a fatherland, placing first 
and above all the social revolution and 
subordinating to it the nation. This fac- 
ile generalization, given currency by 
Brandes fifty years ago, has gone around 
the world and gained wide acceptance. 
Yet it is wholly untrue and extremely 
silly. On more than one occasion the 
roles of the two men were exactly the 
reverse. That is to say, Marx was the 
ardent German, placing high value upon 
nationality and national unity, while 
Lassalle was the reckless revolutionist 
subordinating these things to the social 
revolution, much in the manner of the 
Bolsheviki of our time. Whoever will 
compare the attitude of Lassalle in 1859 
and 1860 upon the Italian war with the 
attitude of Marx will see this. Contrast 
Lassalle’s pamphlet “The Italian War 
and the Mission of Prussia” with Marx’s 
“Herr Vogt” and the two pamphlets by 
Engeles (who was Marx’s alter ego), “The 
Po and Rhine” and “Savoy, Nice and 
the Rhine,” and the absurdity of Brandes’s 
generalization will at once appear. Marx 
and Engels placed German unity and 
security above everything; Lassalle delib- 
erately subordinated them to social revo- 
lution. The letters of Lassalle to both 
Marx and Engels prove this fully. Nor 
was this a solitary example. 
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Equally foolish and unfounded is the 
attempt to establish the contrast of a 
Marx feverishly urging revolutionary ac- 
tion and a Lassalle patiently depending 
upon evolution, to whom the “social rev- 
olution” was an abstract ideal for which 
he was prepared to wait generations, and 
perhaps centuries. The truth is that 
neither man was such a simple charac- 
ter as Brandes evidently believed. It is 
easy to show that on more than one 
occasion Marx and Lassalle clashed upon 
this issue, only it was Lassalle who fa- 
vored violent revolutionary action, even 
armed insurrection, and Marx who op- 
posed it. Certainly this was the case 
in the summer of 1862, when Lassalle 
wanted to start an armed _ insurrection. 

I have cited these examples simply to 
indicate the serious character and im- 


portance of the defects in the Brandes ° 


interpretation of Lassalle the Socialist. 
Whoever relies upon that interpretation 
and upon it bases any estimate of So- 
cialism in the past, or its probable fu- 
ture development, cannot fail to be griev- 
ously and even grotesquely wrong. The 
Brandes study is a valuable book, even 
a great one, but it must be read with 
critical cautiousness and supplemented and 
— by later and sounder scholar- 
ship. 





Mlle. Genevieve Duhamelet has been 
simultaneously awarded two prizes from 
quite different sources: that of the Académie 
ds PHumour Frangais (for there is a prize 
for humorous works in France), and one of 
the Montyon prizes of the French Academy 
itself, for her book “Rue du Chien qui 
Péche” (Bloud & Gay). Thisbook has an 
interesting history. Mlle. Duhamelet was 
one of the young women who replaced men 
teachers during the war. Her pupils were 
gamins of the sort that develops early in the 
faubourgs of Paris—those who, with their 
native innocente and their miserable and 
corrupting enviroment arouse tears as well 
as laughter. The book is gay, however, 
with the true spirit of humor. The merit 
of the author is her capacity for presenting 
these children to her readers just as they are, 
and not painted over with any other art but 
truth. A book of genuine value. Mlle. 
Duhamelet has also written a profound study 
of Eugénie de Guérin, the celebrated author 
of the Journal. This volume will be the 
second to appear in the series “Les Cahiers 
feminins,” which includes only books written 
by women. 





Harper 
ay 


The Perennial 
Bachelor 


By Anne Parrish 











**T have read ‘The Perennial Bach- 
elor’ with great interest and de- 
light. It is the most charming 
novel that I have seen for a long 
while. And in addition to that 
pleasure which arises from the con- 
templation of charm, one has the 
profound knowledge that a period 
is being reconstructed under one’s 
eyes.’’ Frank Swinnerton. $2.00 


Harper Prize 
Short Stories 


Introduction by Bliss Perry 


The twelve distinguished short 
stories chosén by Meredith Nichol- 
son, Zona Gale and Professor 
Bliss Perry of Harvard, from 
among the more than 10,000 manu- 
scripts entered in the recent 
contests held by Harper’s maga- 
zine. $2.00 


Wives 


By Gamaliel Bradford 
Author of ‘Damaged Souls’ 


When reading the 
lives of great men, 
do you ever won- 
der what their 
wives were like 
and what, in the 
bottom of their 
hearts, they 
thought about 
their husbands? 
In this brilliant 
volume Mr. 
Bradford takes up the wives of 
seven famous and infamous Ameri- 
cans and paints a vivid soul- 
portrait of each. $3.50 


East of Eden 


By Lynn Montross 





The eternal conflict between soil 
and city rages in this powerful 
novel, in which is re-enacted all 
the drama, comedy and tragedy 
of that fierce struggle between 
the farmers and financial interests 
in the great economic tidal wave 
following 1917. $2.00 


The Wind 


Anonymous 


Transplant a garden flower to the 
desert, and it will wither. Trans- 
plant a fragile girl from verdant 
Virginia to pioneer Texas—and you 
have the story of ‘*‘The Wind.’’ 
How Letty Mason struggled on the 
endless, wind-swept plains is told 
with vividness and aruthless realism 
befitting the pioneer scene. $2.00 


The Vortex 
By Noel Coward 


The sensational English drama of 
the smart set—which the London 
Times describes as ‘‘shimmering 
with wit’’ and the Evening Stand- 
ard’’ as ‘‘indubitably the most 
interesting play of the year.’’ 

$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 
See Harper’s Magazine for Announce- 
ments of the Better Schools 
and Colleges. 
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A novel of the American 
scene 


By FELIX RIESENBERG 
Author of ‘Under Sail” 


P. A. L. is a man you know. 
He lives in your town. He is 
the miracle-worker, the magi- 
cian who turns words into 
dollars, the juggler of hopes, 
the man who goes sky-rocket- 
ing through American business 
leaving a trail of incandescent 
promises behind. This is the 
story of his amazing career, 
told by a man who loved and 
despised him. It is the story 
of P. A. L.’s creation: of how 
with nothing but words and 
a flamboyant personality he 
built a structure of gigantic 
enterprises. But it is not alone 
the novel of business: here is 
the man himself—the vision- 
ary, rapacious and genial, mer- 
ciless, sentimental, a feverish 
seeker after the flesh—in a 
word, a good fellow. You know 
P.A.L. You'll enjoy meeting 
him again in this vigorous 
novel by the author of 
“UNDER SAIL.” “P. A. L.” 
is an American ““TONO BUN- 
GAY”; an authentic picture 
of these times. $2.00 net. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE 
& COMPANY, New York 








ENGLISH 


VERSIFICATION 
By PAULL F. BAUM 


“One can only recommend this 
book very heartily. It avoids all 
that is uncertain, contains a very 
fair and competent study of free | 
verse, utilizes all the experimental 
work that has lately been done, 


and is quite free from dubious 
. ”»> ° . 
scansions.” — Chicago Evening 
Post. “I know no book on its sub- 
ject I can so confidently recom- 


j mend fo lovers of poetry, be they 
{ prosodists or not.” — Richard Le 


Gallienne in New York Times. 
Third Impression. $2.00 a copy 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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At Leading News-Stand 
15c 


By Subscription $5 a year 


TIME 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
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A London Letter 


By Mrs. BELLoc LownpeEs 


OW exciting must be the life of a 

publisher! Though he may some- 
times suffer bitter disappointment, now 
and again a queer unexpected romantic 
bit of luck comes his way. Apropos of 
this perhaps trite remark, let me tell a 
tale which, as far as I know, has not 
yet been alluded to in print. Some time 
ago a distinguished, indeed a famous, 
Englishwoman, who has had a remarkable 
life from every point of view, wrote a 
book of short stories. The MSS consisted 
of one long story, and several quite short 
stories, and so, from a publisher’s point 
of view, was very lopsided. After the 
book had been refused by several pub- 
lishers, the head of a famous house ex- 
pressed his willingness to bring it out 
if the lady would undertake to let him 
publish the reminiscences which she was 
known to be writing. He made no secret 
of the fact that he thought the stories 
poor, and that he did not expect the 
volume to cover the cost of publication. 
The collection of stories was duly pro- 
duced under what most people would 
consider a remarkably bad title, and at 
a bad time of the year. It had _ not 
been out a week before the news went 
like wildfire through English society that 
the first, and far the longest, story, ° in 
the book, was an absolute transcript. of 
two painful and exciting episodes in the 
author’s past life. The little volume 
soon became, if not in the biggest sense 
of the phrase, yet in a very satisfactory 
sense from the point of view of the 
publisher, a “best seller.’ Twice in one 
day the present writer heard it spoken 
of by strangers, the first time being in 
an omnibus, the second time at a royal 
garden party. To my mind it is an amaz- 
ing thing that whoever read the man- 
uscript from a professional point of view, 
did not see how extraordinarily different 
was that first story from any other story 
in the book. It is easy to be wise after 
the event, but it seems to me that the 
first story “shouts the truth.” 


The lady’s reminiscences will no doubt 
have a large sale, for she has known 
everyone in Europe worth knowing, but 
nothing in her biography however meek 
and eloquently written can hope to rival 
the strange and pathetic human docu- 
ment she has chosen to give the world 
under the form of what is called in the 
British magazine world “A long com- 
plete.” 


I have always felt a peculiar interest, 
not only in the writings, but also in 
the life of Lafcadio Hearn, and when 
in America last year I had the good 
fortune to be given a copy of Mr. 
Larocque ‘Tinker’s valuable book on 
Hearn’s early life. I therefore rejoice in 
the news that Mr. Albert Mordell, the 


leading English authority on Hearn and 
his work, is shortly publishing in two 
volumes, various writings by Hearn 
which will appear in book form for the 
first time. The first volume is to con- 
tain the famous Ozias Midwinter Let- 
ters, and in the second volume there 
will be some sixty papers covering a 
wide range of subjects. 


I have been told an amusing fact 
concerning John Masefield’s forthcoming 
novel. The title, “Odtaa, or Change for 
Threepence,” appears to mean nothing, 
yet, as a matter of fact it embodies a 
tragic fact about life which all of us 
have felt at some time or other, and 
which some unknown British lord of lan- 
guage embodies in a certain sentence for 
all time. Another Masefield book which 
is being eagerly awaited is his Passion 
Play, “The Trial of Jesus.’ This fine 
and most reverently conceived drama was 
beautifully acted in the Boars Hill Thea- 


tre, 
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Another Biblical play about to be pub- 
lished which is sure of at least a con- 
siderable “succes d’estime” is by Clemence 
Dane and is called “Naboth’s Vineyard.” 
In this poetic drama the author of “Will 
Shakespeare” has attempted new readings 
of the characters of Jezebel, King Ahab, 
and the usurper, Jehu. Much of the ac- 
tion actually takes place in the Vine- 
yard itself, and the playwright makes 
full use of both the political and re- 
ligious quarrels of the Israelites and their 
neighbours, 

A number of people the other day 
were discussing the news that Mrs, Con- 
rad has written a book on her husband, 
and someone observed, with truth, that 
Dostoievsky’s second wife had rendered a 
great service to European letters by her 
book on the great Russian genius. I hear 
that Mrs. Conrad felt impelled to write 
an answer to the volume which was pub- 
lished immediately after Conrad’s death 
by his one-time collaborator, Ford Madox 
Ford. 
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I have been reading, with absorbed 
interest, Mr. Van Wyck Brock’s book 
on Henry James, With certain things 
he says I am in agreement, but I was 
well acquainted not only with Mr. James 
himself, but with many of his friends, and 
I entirely disagree with the view that he 
was not really liked or- understood in 
what became his adopted country. Indeed 
I would go so far as to say that I can 
recall no English writer of James’s own 
generation and sex who had so many de- 
voted and affectionate friends. This was 


no doubt owing to the fact that he was 
one of those rare human beings who can 
throw themselves with intense ardor into 
the troubles and concerns of other peo- 
ple. Thus he was unaffectedly inter- 
ested in any fellow-writer, however hum- 
ble, with whom chance threw him in con- 
tact, and there was nothing in the least 
vague or uncertain in the advice he would 
tender concerning any form of literary 
work or business. May I give what I 
consider an irrefutable proof of his place 
in English hearts? Perhaps because I am 
French, I always attend the funeral, or 
the funeral service, of anyone I have 
known. This being so I go each year 
to many of these mournful gatherings. 
Now I have never seen so many people 
come out of a church with tears in their 
eyes, and betraying other signs of afflic- 
tion, as I did on the occasion of Henry 
James’s funeral service. It was held in 
Old Chelsea Church, close to the last 
home he made for himself in London, 
and most of the people present were no 
longer in their first youth. I remember 
hoping that he himself was there to see 
how truly he had been loved. He had 
a very tender feeling heart, and greatly 
valued the affections of those about him. 
Excellent as was the collection of letters 
brought together by Mr. Percy Lubbock, 
it is my considered opinion that the let- 
ters chosen give far more a picture of 
James the writer, than of James the 
man. This is owing to the simple fact 
that the majority of those who knew 
Henry James in an intimate sense did not 
care to allow extracts to be read from 
his letters. I will give but one instance 
of the several known to me. He was on 
terms of the most intimate friendship 
with Miss Rhoda Broughton, and went 
to see her, during her last stay in Lon- 
don, almost every day. Not a single let- 
ter from him to her figures in this col- 
lection. I can think of another lady, who 
is still living, to whom Mr. James wrote 
perpetually, and to whom he was, as he 
would probably have put it himself, most 
fondly and devotedly attached. She is, 
I think, not even mentioned in the pub- 
lished letters. Much the same thing hap- 
pened with regard to the printed col- 
lection of Meredith’s letters. ‘Those who 
knew him best refused’ to allow the let- 
ters he had written to them to be pub- 
lished. 

A privately printed book of which 
the price is £30 ($150) is a record of 
the famous Colonel T. B. Lawrence’s ac- 
count of his political and military ad- 
ventures during the war. A manuscript 
of the same kind, which is not likely to 
be prjnted for a long time, and which 
I have had the privilege of reading, is 
a really admirable, straightforward, free 
from prejudice and free from. rancor, 
war book, the outcome of the experiences 
of Colonel Bernard Freyburg, V. C. All 
those who have read Sir James Barrie’s 
speech on Courage will remember his 
name, 








Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published 
these important new books— 


Fiction 


AND THEY LIVED HAPPILY 


EVER AFTER 
By Meredith Nicholson 


The ancient phrase, which is usually linked with the statement 
‘*fand so they were married,” has ironic intent as the title of Mr. 
Nicholson’s new novel, which begins at the point where most 
novels leave off. In swift, direct, graphic narrative he presents 

slashing dramatization of modern marriage. $2.00 


HIGHLAND ANNALS 
By Olive Tilford Dargan 


This book will place a distinguished poet among the first writers 
Coretta, Serena, Sam, Evvie, Nate—to 
mention only five of the North Carolina mountaineer characters 
who enliven these stories—will be much talked about this 


of American fiction. 


winter. 


General 


BUSINESS POWER THROUGH 


PSYCHOLOGY 
By Edgar James Swift 


This is probably the most valuable business book ever written. 
Professor Swift is the author of “Psychology and the Day’s 
Work,” which has passed through seventeen printings. His new 
book is thoroughly constructive and yet exposes the ridiculous 
extremes to which faddists have carried the application of 
psychology to business. $3.00 


NOTES AND ANECDOTES OF 
MANY YEARS 


By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 


The author of “Theodore Roosevelt and His Time” and biog- 
rapher and friend of many notable Americans has written a 


$2.00 fascinating book in his personal memoirs. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ATELY having been fortunate enough 

to inhabit a little bark house on the 
outskirts of a green wood, with a view 
of quite as green a field from the other 
side, I have been wondering in intermis- 
sions between the industrious rattling of 
my typewriter keys, just what Nature 
really does with herself all day. I know 
what J do with my time. I work ahead 
upon the imaginings of my futile yet 
interested brain. Nature outside, mean- 
while, keeps up certain small noises, in 
deep essential idleness. It has been like 
that all summer, with Her, I suppose, 
and will be like that all winter, till next 
summer. The grass and the trees go on 
growing in a doting doze, the chipmunks 
keep on chipping and monking and the 
insects must daze themselves with the con- 
tinuity of their persistent pecking at the 
silence. 

In Nature everything happens slowly 
and there is always plenty of time. I 
hurry to my work and hurry away from 
it. I throw myself into it with gusto 
or with desperation. And every time 
I cease for a breather, there is Nature’s 
entire indifference outside doing abso- 
lutely nothing. Sometimes it is infuriat- 
ing. 

My mind revolves many domestic and 
financial problems. My mind _ vibrates 
with worry over my work. I am con- 
stantly lecturing myself about whet I 
ought to do and ought not to do. None 
of which interests Nature. She sprawls 
out there sleepily in the sun, and if she 
could talk probably all she would re- 
mark would be, “Well, what does it all 
matter, anyway? 

“You fool yourself, my little man,” 

Nature would probably lazily advise me. 
“You write at one of those agglomera- 
tions of ink and industry that you call 
a book. In spite of the fact that most 
of your year is spent in cursing other 
people for writing so many books you 
seize the first opportunity when you are 
alone with yourself to go and do like- 
wise, to make more work for other peo- 
ple. You are entirely insincere and _par- 
adoxical. And the net result of all your 
imaginings that go into this book will 
probably, in the long run, do more harm 
than good. Look at me. I do _ noth- 
ing, or at least nothing that you would 
call anything. I merely have a simple, 
vast concern: with general growth and 
decay. And the growth that I am con- 
cerned about is not the growth of thought. 
For thought at its furthest growth mere- 
ly reaches the conclusion that everything 
is futile, a conclusion that I myself 
reached long ago. So I confine myself to 
watching the old humdrum pageants of 
the seasons, and the mere fact that a 
tree grows up out of an acorn and flour- 
ishes its leaves for a. little while and 
then rots again into the soil is a spec- 
tacle that contents me. It means essen- 
tially nothing. It is merely a phenom- 
enon. But a soothing one. I feel no 
sympathy for the tree. I feel, in fact, 
no sympathy for anything. Certain peo- 
ple have written about finding healing 
on the breast of nature. I can assure 
you, on the other hand, that nothing 
has so desperately bored me as the times 
when the futile little ants of human be- 
ings have flung themselves upon me with 
their empty sighs, their silly tears, or 
their ridiculous anger. These are all 
entirely futile manifestations. ~ Why 
thould anyone expect’ anything, strive for 
anything, or be disappointed if nothing 
happens? fam not. I am simply recep- 
tive. I suppose you will say that I have 
my thunderstorms and my earthquakes,— 
yes, and my volcanoes. But these are 
in no sense personal demonstrations, They 
simply serve to vary my fundamental 
tedium. I exist, in profusion, in passivity, 
in entire stupidity. That is my great 
blessing.” 
And I, of course, get extraordinarily 
irritated with Nature when I fancy her 
talking like this, and rush back to my 
work with a renewed and extravagant 
zeal. It seems to me that I am in dread- 
ful danger of slipping into this awful 
inertia of hers. . The stillness and per- 
manence of a rock, the flat unresponsive- 
ness of the earth under my feet, rather 
Scares me. I want to put fire-crackers 
in tin cans and set them off all over 
the place. Make a big racket! Maybe 
that will wake up Nature! 

But in Nature’s ear it would be less 





than the frail whining of a distant mos- 
quito at night. “The nice ear of Na- 
ture,” indeed! What was Lowell think- 
ing off! I sometimes think that Nature 
is as deaf as a post. She is certainly 
as dumb as a fish. 

Well then, idiot, why try to personify 
her? Nature is a great many things, 
not one. Nature has no personality. I 
suppose the reason is that when the little 
restlessness of man is alone by itself, the 
surrounding carelessness of Earth so an- 
noys him that he tries to make it into a 


personality that he can attack. Nature 
is femininely , personified because Na- 
ture means birth and_ growth. But 


then there was the great god Pan, who 
has so long been dead and is so often 
resurrected. But there was something 
demonic and mischievous about Pan 
that I myself do not find in Na- 
ture. Nature seems to me a vast somno- 
lent giantess rather than a _ goat-footed 
fluting god. There is something rest- 
less in the conception of Pan that does 
not suit with the entire carelessness of 
Nature. Man _ created Pan as a symbol 
that does not truly symbolize, although 
I do not know what the poets would do 
without him. 

And yet there is another voice in me 
that says, “Let the Silence sink in. It 
will heal. Let this inertia relax all your 
mortal nerves. You are still .full-of the 
induced vibrations of sterile towns, you 
are a squirrel in a cage. Yet the door 
of the cage is now open. Only you still 
revolve your cage with furious indus- 
try, and are, in reality, getting nowhere.” 

So insidious is the influence of Nature. 
I may be getting nowhere, but there 
are certainly several very definite things 
to be done and duties to be _ per- 
formed. 

“Duties?” echoes Nature with slow 
amazement. “But I have no_ duties? 
What are duties? I have never under- 
taken to fulfil any obligations. I am 
here. I do not know why any more 
than you, but I have never been so ut- 
terly foolish as to try to inquire. While 
you and all your kind have built around 
yourselves a great complexity of neces- 
sities and duties and rules and _ regula- 
tions, I have done nothing whatever to 
justify myself. Why should I? I can- 
not possibly justify myself, since I do 
not understand anything except birth and 
brief life and the death of everything in 
its time and season, and the new birth 
of everything else on the heels of it. 
So I simply exist and observe. Which 
is the only thing that is at all sen- 
sible!” 

“Nonsense, Nature!” I say briskly and 
emphatically. ‘Perfect nonsense!” But 
I am disturbed, and I sit for a long time 
thinking of nothing. Then I get furious- 
ly to work upon this futile article try- 
ing to mock away an influence that I 
cannot help feeling is entirely pernicious 
to a busy editor, even on a vacation! 


W. R. B. 


Foreign Notes 


N HIS “Das Haus am Ballpatz” (Mu- 

nich: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik), Baron 
Musulin, who drafted the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia which set the world on 
fire, presents the record of a well-mean- 
ing man whose capacities were. not equal 
to a great emergency. His Memoirs are 
in a way an apologia, but they are not 
convincing when they come to the matter 
of the fateful events of July 1914. The 
defense he presents in that connection is 
that he acted merely as an amanuensis, the 
tragedy of his career having been, as he 
writes, “to have risen sufficiently high to 
see how things happened, but not suffic- 
iently high to have a share in the decis- 
ions.” According to him, the statesmen 
who decided upon the ultimatum fully ex- 
pected it to be accepted by the Serbian 
Government, and were greatly surprised 
at the storm of criticism it aroused in 
the world at large. His book, aside from 
this portion of it, is a valuable work, 
presenting much information of interest 
to the student of Austrian politics and 
diplomacy. 

J a & 

The second volume of “Die Schlacht 
bei St. Quentin, 1914,” edited by Kurt 
Heydemann (Oldenburg: Stalling), is 
like the first official monograph on the 
subject, a vivid picture of a modern 
battle. The narrative makes no attempts 
to conceal the shortcomings of the Ger- 
mans, and presents a chronicle of con- 
fusion and lack of coherence and co- 
ordination. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Delightful ‘Papers’ 
by the AUTHOR of 


“She Amenities of Book-(Collecting” 


The 


2 
QCAL Sy 


REATEST BOOK 
IN THE WORLD 
and Other ‘Papers ~ 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


A. Epwarp: Newton is already well known 
for his “Amenities of Book-Collecting”, “A 
Magnificent Farce”, and “Doctor Johnson”, 

- his play in which eighteenth-century men and 
women live again. 


“The Greatest Book in the World and Other 

Papers” deals in part with the interests and 

joys of book-collecting. “The Greatest Book” 

is, of course, the Bible, and Mr. Newton knows 

— all the rare editions. Certain chapters are de- 

— voted to the fascinations of colored plates and 

a eae of volumes on sporting. 

The chapter on the Godwin-Wollstonecraft- 

Shelley group will find especially eager readers 

at this time, when new works on Shelley and 

_ Keats are being read. Other chapters treatwith 

enthusiasm the great plays and players, the 

“shows”, the musical comedies, and the pop- 
ular songs that have captured the public. 

















To secure a copy of the First Impression of the Trade Edition— pro- 
fusely illustrated, crown 8vo, half boards, gilt top, $5.00 — 
order from your bookseller at once. The Large Paper Edition 
(limited to 470 copies, of which 450 were for sale) autographed 
by the author, with three additional plates in color, has been 
oversubscribed, but your bookseller may have copies. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


©Publishers, 34 BEACON STREET, “Boston 





ERNEST BOYD 


In Saturday Review 


“Including even Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ I know of 
no record of a great author 
which is more vivid or more 
entertaining.” 


NATOLE FRANCE 


By His Secretary — 
_BROUSSON 


HIMSELF 


The Most Important Literary Biography of the Year 
Octavo $5.00 At All Bookstores Second Large Printing 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














An Instant Success!!! 


PETER VACUUM 
By 
ANTHONY GIBBS 


If you would be entertained by a 
brilliant satire, amused by a clever 
comedy, moved by the romance of 
two young lovers, then read this 
novel for its own sake as the com- 
ment of a unique personality. 


Third Printing 


LINCOLN MacVEAGH - THE DIAL PRESS 
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Audacious! 
Brilliant! 
Delightful! 
Amusing! 


SAMUEL PEPYS 


A Portrait in Miniature 
‘By J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 


Laurence Stallings says that 
this book does for Pepys 
what‘ ‘Ariel’’ didforShelley 
and he adds: *‘one hopes it 
will reach sales equal to 
those Maurois achieved 
with his Shelley here.”’ 


Is it not true? Those who 
know their Pepys best care 
little or nothing for the 
tremendous mass of ma- 
terial in which the gems of 
his diary are buried. It is 
not Pepys, the statistician, 
the historian, the clerk, 
who interests the world. It 
is Pepys the lovable sinner, 
the amiable companion, 
the great gossip. 


J. Lucas-Dubreton, in the 
manner of ultra-modern bi- 
ogtaphy gives us the living, 
breathing Pepys with all 
his weaknesses and secret 
aspirations, his petty vices, 
and questionable desires, 
his virtues, his strength and 
his greatness. Here is the 
Pepys who has gained im- 
mortality ;hereisasprightly 
book, a keenly intelligent 
book, and Pepys unexpur- 
gated emerges from its 
pages. 

The London Bookman says, 
“A brilliant and delighted 
book which emphasises the 
amorous weaknesses and 
naughtiness of the genial 
Samuel, but is yet a happy 
portrait of the man, sug- 
gesting a good deal of his 
strength and greatness. In 
some respects it is a re- 
markable book; for it is 
so well translated by Mr, 
H. J. Stenning that the text 
gives no evidence whatever 
of its French original. 


“In his natural amusement 
over the Pepysian goings- 
on with wives wk other 
women, the author has not 
said all that might have 
been told of Pepys, the 
patriot and public servant, 
the clerk who rose to be the 
Secretary of the Navy and 
all else. We shall not, how- 
ever, quarrel over that, for 
in J. Lucas-Dubreton’s— 
and Mr. Stenning’s book— 
we have arich and convinc- 
ing portrait of a pleasant 
sinner, showing a man so 
companionable that who 
would rather not spend an 
hour in his company than 
even a lifetime with some 
such me Hee, and notor- 
iously admirable person as, 
say, Dr. Isaac Watts or 
Mrs. Hannah More, or 
even Mr. Gladstone?”’ 


Illustrated $2.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
London 


New York . e 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list be 


are noted here as 


received. Many of them will be received later. 


Belles Lettres 


WHAT A MAN TOLD HIS SON. By 
RoBerRT TORRINGTON FUuRMAN. Les 
Penseurs. 1924. 


This small volume contains a series 
of short essays written as from father 
to son and dealing with various phases 
of modern life and thought, particu- 
larly with the religious, philosophic, and 
economic problems underlying society. At 
best experience is a difficult commodity to 
pass on to others, especially to the young. 
It is almost certain to become a drug 
on the market unless it happens to be 
concealed with enough humor, charm, and 
individual flavor to make the reader for- 
get that a moral is being continually 
pointed. One is rather too conscious of 
“purpose” in this small volume, though 
much could be said for its sincerity and 
the conciseness with’ which the dif- 
ferent problems are stated and discussed. 


Biography 


PRESIDENT WITHERSPOON. By 
VaRNUM LANSING COLLINS. Princeton 
University Press. 1925. 2 vols. $7.50. 


John Witherspoon, like some of the 
other early American college Presidents, 
lived on two continents, and he wove 
himself into Scottish Kirk polemics, New 
World education, and Revolutionary pol- 
itics. So versatile a man makes a hard 
subject for the biographer, and still more 
for the student of character. Mr. Col- 
lins has earned credit in that being sec- 
retary of Princeton University, he has 
written a great deal more than simply 
the story of a President of ‘that insti- 
tution. There seems to have been one 
master trait in Witherspoon that took 
the lead in all his diverse activities, and 
that held the other components of his 
character much in subjection. Witherspoon 
was inspired by a keen Scots critical fac- 
ulty that took the direction of dissent. 
During his earlier years, he fought the 
Moderate Presbyterianism of Scotland in 
pamphlet and pulpit. He developed a 
mordant gift of satire, such as survives 
sometimes in Puritan souls that have 
suppressed in themselves both the softer 
emotions and the franker graces of ex- 
pression. Yet when the offer of the 
Princeton Presidency came to him, the 
broader kindliness of the men cropped 
but in spite of him, and though eager 
to go, he deferred to the objections of a 
timid wife, and would have stayed in 
Scotland, had she not ultimately over- 
come her fears. Once in America, he 
became an advocate of Scottish coloniza- 
tion, an earnest partisan in Continental 
politics, and at the same time, a col- 
lege head of the most modern type, travel- 
ing, speaking, “doing publicity,” hunt- 
ing funds and students. Full of affairs 
and full of fight, whig and member of 
the Continental Congress, he kept his 
lofty contempt for the pleasures of life; 
found time to write on the sinfulness of 
the drama; and told a lady who found no 
flowers in his garden: “No Madam, I 
have no flowers in my garden, nor in my 
discourse either”? Mr. Collins gives us 
a vivid picture of him: a strait, doughty 
man, a dissident by nature, and yet by 
force of circumstances a builder when he 
found constructive work immediately to 


his hand. 


ARNOLD BENNETT. By Mrs. Arnold Bennett. 
Adelphi Co. $2 net. 

MAKERS OF NAVAL TRADITION. By Carroll Storrs 
Alden and Ralph Earle. Ginn. $1.25. 

H. L. MENCKEN. By Ernest Boyd. McBride. 
$1 net. 

My EDUCATION AND RELIGION. By George A. 
Gordon. Houghton Mifflin. 4. 

SAMUEL Pepys. By J. Lucas Dubreton. Put- 
nam. $2.50. 

NAPOLEON AND Marie Louise. By Walter 
Geer. Brentanos. 

Wuat I Have Ssen anv Hearp. By J. G. 
Swift MacNeil. Little Brown. $4.00 net. 
From IMMIGRANT TO INVENTOR. By Michael 

Pupin. Seribners. $2. 
THs Livs or JoHN Bricut. By George W. 
Trevelyaw. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 


Drama 


25 SHORT FLAYS (INTERNATION- 
AL). Edited by FrRaNK SHay. Apple- 
ton. 1925. $4. 

This volume is merely another indica- 
tion of the fact that the English-speak- 
ing races have surpassed all others in 


their mastery of the technique of the 
short play. The play from Australia, 
“The Accomplice,” by A. Marshall, is 
good but would be better if “Soul” were 
renamed “Conscience” as the two are cer- 
tainly quite distinct. The Canadian rep- 
resentative: “Brothers in Arms,” by M. 
Denison, is a delightful little skit of an 
“efficient” man who tries to hurry a lazy 
backwoodsman. England’s play: “Pan in 
Pimlico,” by Helen Simpson, is a charm- 
ing bit, concerned with the eternal ele- 
ment in love. “The Marriage,” by 
Douglas Hyde, is a typical Irish whimsey 
about a fiddler who wheedles gifts out 
of stingy neighbors for the new bride 
who has been kind to him. The play 
which represents America is certainly not 
America’s best effort. The same might 
perhaps be said of all this collection. In 
striving to publish new plays, the editor 
has not been able always to choose the 
best. 


Fiction 
FAME. By MICHELINE KEATING. Put- 
nam. 1925. $2. 


Her publishers announce that Miss 
Keating was 18 at the completion of her 
novel, thereby affording us an explana- 
tion of certain characteristics which are 
often the accompaniments of literary im- 
maturity. These are most conspicuously 
evident in the youthful author’s suscep- 
tibility to massive rococo interiors, extrav- 
agant and barbaric costumes, exotic scents 
and weird eccentricities of person, her 
awed wonderment over the physical and 
aesthetic charms of her characters, a 
naive enthusiasm for the life of the thea- 
tre as it does not exist, and the crea- 
tion of exaggerated surface contacts 
whose psychological sources are wmnever 
penetrated. Miss Keating’s work seems 
to follow the conviction that, in order 
to prove interesting, fictional people must 
be abnormally brilliant, or appallingly 
sinful, or artistically eminent, or im- 
mensely rich, or fearfully notorious. By 
carrying out this theory each one of her 
vague, but towering, personages becomes 
a super-this or-that which bears no dis- 
tinct semblance to a reality in the mind 
of the reader. 


Briefly, the tale is the story of Na- 


mour, the illegitimate daughter of a 
celebrated actress who until her late teens 
has been safely reared in a convent, un- 
touched by the pernicious atmosphere of 
her mother’s world. The girl comes 
home to live permanently with the still 
gay and amorous artiste. Here a general 
bedlam of chaotic emotions and _ heart 
complications is let loose. Namour’s 
hectic and incredible experience of love, 
sorrow, disillusionment, marriage, wealth, 
achievement and happiness fills the bal- 
ance of the tale. Miss Keating seems 
to have gracefully mastered some of the 
difficult first steps of her craft and de- 
spite her crudities shows enough aptitude 
to warrant a hopeful view of her future. 


THE FIRE WOMAN. By W. P. Law- 
son. Boni & Liveright. 1925. $2. 
Mr. Lawson, in selecting for the ma- 

terials of his story a fanatical religious 
sect of primitive, Mexican flagellants, 
the “Penitentes,” said still to survive 
in the Truchas Mountains of Arizona, 
gave himself an enviable opportunity for 
the manufacture of gripping, imaginative 
horrors. But he has missed grasping his 
chances by a wide margin, for instead 
of producing something unusual, he ex- 
hibits merely a conventional lurid melo- 
drama with a brave American heroine, 
fiendish Mexican ruffians, and a. stal- 
wart forest ranger hero. It is true that 
in the course of the narrative we are 
given several “close-ups” of the “Peni- 
tentes” celebrating their dread _ torture 
rites with whips, crucifixions, and mystic 
incantations, but even these unpleasant 
high spots moved us to no_ responsive 
creeps. 


THE SECRET OF BOGEY HOUSE. 
By Hersert ADAMs. Lippincott. 1925. 
$2. 


Although Mr. Adams’s mystery novel 
seems to us a minor member of the 
populous tribe, he has known how 

(Continued on next Page) 








AMONG 


Duntons 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


In the TODAY AND 
TOMORROW Series 


New Volumes 


PROMETHEUS or Biology 

and the Advancement 

of Man 

By H. S. JENNINGS, Professor of 
Zoology, Johns Hopkins University. 
Just ready. $1.00 


LYSISTRATA 

Ay ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 
A man’s view of the dangerous 
trend of modern feminism. $1.00 


HYPATIA 

By Mrs. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
A spirited answer to the above 
from an extreme feminist. $1.00 


PROTEUS 
By VERNON LEE 


A consideration of the real nature 


of intelligence. $1.00 
PERSEUS 
By H. F. SCOTT STOKES 
“Of dragons’ is the subtitle 
suggesting many amusing 
analogies. $1.00 
To this series “small in size but 


tremendous in importance,’ belong 
“Daedalus” and “‘Callinicus,’ by 
Haldane; “Icarus’’ and “What I 


Believe,” by Bertrand Russell; “Quo 
Vadimus?” by d’Albe; “The Passing 
of the Phantoms,’ by Patten; 


“Tantalus,” by Schiller, and other 
authoritative expressions of the very 
latest thing in modern thought. 


Send for a full list. 


of special interest to the student of 
modern ideas 


THE ISLES OF WISDOM 
By ALEXANDER MOSZKOWSKI 


An ingenious exposition of various 


Utopias in operation—clever and 
amusing. $3.00 


By EUGENE ZAMIATIN 
A scathing satire on standardized 
society, brilliantly written. $2.00 


LIFE BEGINS TOMORROW 

By GUIDO da VERONA 
Harry Hansen in the Chicago 
Daily News says: “‘How well these 
Italians do it!. ..No better title to 
my mind has appeared this year.” 
$2.00 


THE OUTCAST 

By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 
A powerful indictment of the petty 
moralities of a small Italian town. 


To be published Sept. 21. $2.50 


JUST READY 


SPANISH MYSTICISM 

By E. ALLISON PEERS 
Great depth of thought, beauty of 
religious feeling, influences which 
have molded Spanish achieve- 
ment are for the first time here 


available. Published Sept. 15. $5.00 


ROME OF THE KINGS 

By IDA THALLON HILL 
An illuminating archaeological set- 
ting for Livy and Vergil. Published 
Sept. 10. $3.00 


MANITO MASKS 
By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 
Dramatizations with music of 
American Indian Spirit legends. 
Illustrated. Published Sept. 10. 
$3.50 


WHEN THE MOVIES 

WERE YOUNG 

By Mrs. D. W. GRIFFITH 
A fascinating story of the early 
days of Mack Sennett, Mary Pick- 
ford and other stars. Profusely 
illustrated. Publication date, Sept. 
ais $5.00 





Send for a classified list of 
DUTTON’S FALL BOOKS 
and for a catalogue 
of books for children 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A Text-Book of Oarsmanship, with an 
essay on Muscular Action in Rowing. 
By Gilbert C. Bourne. Net, $7.50. 

A discussion of the theory and art of row- 
ing, on rs, boats, and coaching, with 
special reference to the mathematical prin- 
ciples involved. 


Relation In Art, by Vernon Blake. Net, 












$6.0 

Hitherto there has been no lack of critical 
writings on the various branches of the plastic 
art, but attempts have been few to co- 
ordinate in one single examination, the 
different aesthetics that the world has seen. 
Mr. Blake has brought the experience of a 
practical artist to bear on these two neglected 
provinces of criticism. Technical analyses 
of paintings, of sculpture, and of architecture 
abound in the book. 

The Quebec Act: A Study in Statesman- 
ship. By R. Coupland. Net, $3.50. 

The main thesis of this volume is a justi- 
fication of the wisdom of the Quebec Act. 
Mr. Coupland gives good reasons for the 
belief that a less conciliatory policy towards 
the French: at the time of the Quebec Act 


would have driven them into the hands of 
the American invaders. He is able to add 
greatly to his volume by his knowledge of the 
conditions in other parts of the Empire. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


merican Branch 
33 W. 32 Street, New York 
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THE GOAT 
WITHOUT 
HORNS 


by Beale Davis 


Author of “ONE WAY STREET” 
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Therese Simone, a beautiful 
white girl, is branded in 
infancy bya native nurse with 
a secret mark of theVoodoo 
worshippers of Haiti. She 
later learns that this mark 
means that she has been 
chosen to perform the human 
sacrifice, strangely named 
THEGOAT WITHOUT HORNS, 
Her efforts to escape this 
fate, and to leave Haiti with 
her American lover is a story 
of compelling power. Subtle 
drugs, revolutions, sudden 
tropical: storms Create an 
atmosphere in which unfolds 
@ passionate romance. 


At all Bookstores $2.00 
BHIRTEJINI LA MORN 


READ 


The New Society Novel 


PARADE 


By EMILY POST 


Author of ‘‘Etiquette,’’ ‘‘The Title Market” 


One of the most tempt- 
ing novels of modern New 
York Society that has 
ever been written. It 
may pique you at times; 
it may mock you; it may 
disillusion you—but you 
will not lay it down un- 
til you have finished it— 
and it will not soon be 
forgotten. 


$2.00, net; Booksellers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue += New York 


Shakespeare Said” 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 














The interest in books is so great that new outlets 
are necessary to meet the demand for them. You 
can take advantage of this rising tide of prosperity 
with only moderate capital. Bookselling is stimulat- 
ing and agreeable werk and it offers a reasonably 
secure income. 


If you are prepared to launch a modest shop of 
your own, we shall be glad to discuss with you the 
ways and means, without charge. 

BOOK SALES PROMOTION BUREAU 
Room 321, 55 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The New Books 


Fiction 
(Continued from preceding Page) 


to keep the action humming, the in- 
terest high, and the flimsy secret im- 
pregnable to the end. One might be 


over-exacting to demand more, but in 
our reading of the book we felt that 
we were being led on by a deliberately 
fostered expectancy of great doings just 
ahead which invariably failed to ma- 
terialize. The story concerns the efforts 
of one young Englishman to solve the 
enigma of another young Englishman’s 
death, the latter having met with foul 
play while a guest at the oddly man- 
aged and strangely peopled hostel, Bogey 
House. Love, smugglers, smooth rogues, 
fabulous thefts, sinister intrigues, sub- 
terranean caves complicate the pursuit of 
our Sherlock’s activities. The turns and 
twists of the story’s progress are accom- 
plished with numerous quiet surprises, but 
they are not fired at us with enough 
explosive power. They fail to deliver 
the all-important “kick,” without which 
a mystery yarn is as ineffective as a 
rickey devoid of gin. 


HARD WOOD. By ArTHuR O. FRIEL. 

Penn. 1925. $2. 

Primitive love, ferocious hatred, feuds 
to the death, moonshine, arson, stark all- 
round cussedness among the rugged hill- 
billies of Northern New York, are the 
rough ingredients of Mr. Friel’s_ ro- 
mance. There is lacking in it any trace 
of the quaint beauty by which tales of 
this sort are sometimes saved from utter 
stupidity. The imagined people are a 
herd of surly, savage animals, battering 
and killing one another in constant out- 
bursts of brutish fury. Harry Wood, 
nicknamed “Hard” because of his gen- 
eral toughness, is the mountaineer hero. 
His part demands that he conform strict- 
ly to the standard design of his type, 
and this he does in approved penny-dread- 
ful style. 


EYES OF INDIA. By GERvE BaronmT1. 

Macaulay. 1925. $2. 

This is a novel peculiarly difficult to 
appraise briefly without giving a _ mis- 
leading idea of it. There is much that 
s very fine in it: an inherent honesty 
in its conception, a plain sincerity and 
integrity in its thought and feeling. If 
the total impression it leaves is not 
that of an entire success something may 
be due to the extent and complexity of 
what the author has tried to do: perhaps 
an attempt to cover too much ground. 
It aims to give much of the varied back- 
ground of life in India: native, half 
caste, and intruding European and each 
in its reactions to the others. Many 
brilliant and quite convincing pictures 
emerge: of the life of the tea planters 
in Assam and, at the other end of India, 
in Madras, glimpses of Benares, of the 
Mohammedans of Calcutta, and also of 
the jungle. But this, after all, is, back- 
ground, although it is the sort of back- 
ground which is an integral part of the 
whole, not mere stage setting. 

The central theme, so far as it can 
be detached, is the unsatisfactoriness of 
conventional marriage, as illustrated, by 
contrast, in the portrayal of an entirely, 
idyllically satisfactory extra-marital 
union. The hero of the tale is unhap- 
pily married to a nonentity when he and 
another woman meet. The wife leaves 
him, placidly enough, and he and Cyn- 
thia live together—and that is all. 


BEHIND THE RANGES. By ANNE 
SHANNON Moore. Doubleday, Page. 
1925. $2. 

This is something distinctly above the 
usual level of the wild West yarn, al- 
though the conclusion of the piece rather 
peters out as it runs into the familiarly 
melodramatic clean-up with an_ assort- 
ment of shootings and the expected 
“clinch.” There is a certain freshness in 
the #mise-en-scene, which presents a re- 
mote section of Oregon, “behind the 
ranges” a forgotten tract of high plains 
bordering a desert, far from a rail- 
road. It is still cattle country and the 
inhabitants are ranchmen, big and little. 
The skeleton of the plot is the usual con- 
flict between the aggressive big ranch 
owner, with capital, and political “pull” 
and the earlier settler. The values of 
the book lie in its able character draw- 
ing and in the capable handling of its 
oor situations. It holds the interest 
well. 


MARSH LIGHTS. By RacHEL SWETE 
MACNAMARA: Small, Maynard. 1925. 
$2. 


The ancient triangle is here revived 
and put through some fairly entertain- 
ing, if not very startling, tricks, whose 
execution strains neither the credulity of 
the reader nor subjects the characters to 
emotional conflicts beyond the bounds of 
reason. Barring infrequent lapses into 
sentimental gush, the book is respectably 
written, and its people evolve logically 
the succession of incidents leading to 
the critical summit of their three-cornered 
love affair. 


THE WOLF MAN. By _ ALFRED 
Macuarp. Clode. 1925. $2. 
Melodramas relating the trials and 


perils of unjustly imprisoned convicts are 
scarcely a novelty, nor does the pres- 
ent version of the theme prove an ex- 
ception. Leon Barnier, the Valjeanesque 
hero, is here presented in the manner of 
Sue, and particularly reminiscent of the 
latter, are M. Marchard’s crew of French 
criminals, the Secret Society of Escaped 
Convicts, who take their refugee brother 
into the security of their own hiding- 
place. It is ten years since Leon’s es- 
cape from confinement to penal servi- 
tude in the tropics, twenty years since 
sentence was passed upon him for a mur- 
der which he did not commit, and in the 
decade of his reclaimed freedom he has 
settled among strangers, prospered mod- 
estly under another name, married hap- 
pily, becomes the father of a little boy, 
Boubou, and a widower. 

It is during the nuptial feast of his 
second marriage that Leon, now forty- 
five, is forced to take flight from the 
police who, having unearthed his iden- 
tity, have him cornered. But five days 
have to elapse for the expiration of the 
twenty years’ sentence at the end of 
which, by French law, Leon will be a 
free man and exempt from apprehension 
by his pursuers. Taking the beloved 
Boubou with him in the disguise of a 
girl, Leon heads for Paris in an en- 
deavor to hold his precious freedom for 
the fateful five days. The Brotherhood 


of Escaped Convicts gives him sanctuary ° 


on condition that he stain his hands once 
more with human blood. What follows 
develops and moves with commendable 
swiftness, despite the creaking of ma- 
terials which have grown shaky and de- 
crepit from over-use. The story is an 
ideal, readymade victim for the knives 
of the Hollywood butchers, who at least 
would not be mangling a masterpiece in 
adapting the text to movie presentation. 


THE NEGLECTED CLUE. By IsaBEL 
OsTRANDER. McBride. 1925. $2. 


This posthumous detective-murder tale 
seems thoroughly to deserve the atten- 
tion of Miss Ostrander’s former follow- 
ing, for it measures up very creditably 
with the best of recent and numerous 
volumes of the same kind which we 
have read. Its use of certain approved 
mechanics, grown seedy and _ transparent 
from repeated adoption, is sagacious and 
subdued. In fact the old “stuff,” gen- 
erously oiled, freshly painted, working 
without a squeak or a hitch, achieves a 
state of surprising rejuvenation. 

The story revolves about the death 
of Alma Leigh, a beautiful and wealthy 
widow, who has chosen to live in the 
quiet seclusion of Edendale, a Long Is- 
land village. Her friendly and affluent 
neighbors know nothing of her past, 
though it is apparent that she has been 
and still is a person of exceeding bril- 
liancy and distinction. Late one night 
she is murdered on the terrace of her 
estate by a deep stab wound in the breast. 
No trace of weapon or murderer is found, 
nor is there any faintest clue to indi- 
cate the identity of the guilty. Dr. 
Oakes, the village coroner and his friend 
Peterby, an elderly retired stock-broker, 
set forth upon a manifold investigation, 
which necessitates the following of in- 
numerable false leads growing out of the 
exciting revelations they unearth from 
the dead woman’s carefully guarded past. 
The successive steps in the dénouement 
are taken in full view of the reader, 
and the interest in the unraveling of the 
mystery is well sustained, 


DOODAB. By Harotp A. Logs. Boni 
& Liveright. 1925. $2. 


This is another novel composed under 
the spell of James Joyce. It traces the 





by America’s best 
liked story teller 


Year after year Konrad 
Bercovici has carried off 
the honors in the yearly 
ranking of best short 
stories, and a first novel 
m his pen has been 
awaited with eagerness. 
THE MARRIAGE GUEST is 
a powerful and distinctive 
novel of New York—of. 
the struggle of the old 
world in the new—of a 
woman faithful to Love 
within the bonds of a 
oveless marriage. 


$2.00 


GOOD +! wesr4a-srtace- 
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She’s here! 
She’s there! 


The DAUGHTER 


(BE CAROLYN 
a, WELLS 


A“FLEMING STONE DETECTIVE STOR® 





An hour before the wedding—no bride, 
mo groom! There have been strange cases 
of missing persons but never so tantalizing 
@ mystery as that from which Fleming 
Stone s the Daughter of the House 
of Lang. 


$2.00 Everywhere 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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fortunes of Henry Doodab, an unhappy, 
volatile creature oppressed by his wife 
and the inhuman business world. When 
after twenty-two years of service Henry 
loses his job, he flees to the mountains, 
Failing to become a miner, he returns to 
the city, and, wandering through its 
streets, finds temporary comfort in a 
dream world inhabited by a fantastic race 
of savages, whom he leads in _ battle 
against the forces of philistinism. His 
now diseased fancy transforms a locomo- 
tive into a tank; he dashes forward to 
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a futile, heroic death. The author con- 
trives to win our sympathy for Doodab, 
but only in this moment of unique, 
quixotic destruction. Up to that point, 
the careless, disjointed sentences, the care- 
fully spoken epigrams, the periodic 
Rabelaisianisms, and , the _ self-conscious 
mental ramblings - which constitute the 
bulk of the volume are not sufficient to 
bring any person or scene to life, and 
in the bowl of squirming, rebellious 
phrases set before one, no stable element 
is discoverable, save perhaps the author’s 
mental attitude of revolt. 


MEADOWLARK BasIN. By B. W. Bower. Little, 
Brown. $2 net. 

THE Proressor’s House. 
Knopf. 

OcTaAGoN House. By Gertrude Knevels. Ap- 
pleton. $2. 

THE PENCILED Frown. By James Gray. Scrib- 
ners. $2. 

THe IsLes or Wispom. By Alexander Mosz- 
kowski. Translated by H. J. Stenning. 
Dutton. $3. 

THREE WOMEN OF ANNAM. By Cl Chivas-Baron. 
New York: Frank Maurice. $2.50. 

SoaMES GREEN. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

WHat A MAN Wants. By Howard Vincent 
O’Brien. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. is 

HajJJI BABA IN ENGLAND. By James Mories. 
Oxford University Press. 80 cents. 

— By Ethel Hueston. Bobbs-Merrill. 

A VirciIn Heart. By Remy de Gourmont. 
Translated by Adous Huxley. Adelphi. $2.50 


By Willa Cather. 


net. 

GAMBRINUS. By Alexandre Kuprin. Adelphia. 
$2 = net. 

GREEN BusH. By John T. Frederick. Knopf. 
$2.50 net. 

THE Rep Corp. By Thomas Grant Springer. 
Brentanos. $2. 

THE MARRIAGE Guest. By Konrad Bercovici. 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 

JoHN MAcNAB. By John Buchan. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2. 

Cotp Harsour. By Francia Brett Young. 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 

THe Lost GosPeL. By Arthur Train. Scrib- 
ners. $1.50. 

HuLincs® Quest. By McCready Huston. Scrib- 
ners. i. 

HIGHLAND ANNALS. By Olive Tilford Dargan. 
Scribners. $2. 

THe GRAND Ecart. By Jean Cocteau. Putnam. 


$2. 

Rasp. By Philip Macdonald. Dial. $2. 
THE Suir BeautTirut. By C. R. Allen. New 
York. Warne. 

Map MarriaGes. By George Gibbs. Appleton. 


$2. 

THe Grace or LAMB. By Manuel Komroff. 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 

Doctor Transit. By I. S. Boni & Liveright 
$2. 

Mr. Petre. By Hilaire Belloc. McBride. $2.50 
net. 

THE UNHURRYING CHASE. By H. F. W. Pree 
cott. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

THe Great PaNnpora. By William J. Locke. 
Dodd, Mead. §2. 

THE RELUCTANT DucHess. By Alice Duet 
Miller. Dodd, Mead. $1.75. 

THursDAY’s CHILD. By Mary Wiltshire. Dodd, 
Mead. 5 

Sycamore BEND. By Frazier Hunt. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2. 

HERBS AND APPLES. By Helen Hooven Sant- 
meer. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

THE SECRET OF CHIMNEYS By , Agatha Chris- 
tie. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
SoMEWHERE SouTH IN SonoRA. By Will Lev- 
ington Comfort. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 
Craig KENNEDY ON THE FARM. By Arthur B. 
Reeve. Harpers. $2. 

LittLe SHips. By Kathleen Norris. Double- 
day, Page. $2 net. 

Ecuipse. By S. P. B. Mais. Brentanos. $2. 
THE House oF MADAME TELLIER. By Guy de 
Maupassant. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. 
Brentanos. 

THe Misty Fuiats. By Helen Woodbury. Little, 
Brown. $2 net. 

THE Pit-Prop SYNDICATE. By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. Seltzer. $2. 

THe Iron CHALICE. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 


Juvenile 


THe Boys Lire or GENERAL GRANT. By Wil- 
liam O. Stevens. Harpers. $1.75. 

Mark Tipp IN ITaty. By Clarence Budding- 
ton Kelland. Harpers. $1.75. 

Rep PLume. By Edward Huntington Williams. 
Harpers. $1.75. 

THE Boy Scouts’ Craig KENNEDY. By Arthur 
B. Reeve. Harpers. $1.75. 

Tae Lrirrte Great Lapy. By Harriette C. 
Campbell. Harpers. $1.75. 

Ocean Goup. By Edison Marshall. Harpers. 


$1.75. 

THE MIRACLE MINE. By W. A. Rogers. Harpers. 
$1.75. 

Bunny PLAys THE GAME. By Alden Arthur 
Knipe. Harpers. $1.75. 


Miscellaneous 


UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. By Don 
C. Seitz. Lincoln Mac Veagh: The 
Dial Press| New York. 1925. $4. 
Mr. Seitz owns a fine library of books 

about piracy, and from these he has 

compiled short histories of thirty or forty 
notable pirates. These histories, together 
with a few chapters on piracy in gen- 
eral, and on certain groups of sea-rob- 
bers who had no famous leader, com- 
prise this book,—another volume in Mr. 

Mac Veagh’s series, “The Rogue’s Li- 

brary.” 

The book is of respectable length, but 
the chapters are usually short. Some 
of them are headed with the redoubtable 
names of Thomas Tew, Joseph Bradish, 
John Quelch, Edward Teach, called 
“Blackbeard,” Stede Bonnet, Edward 
England, Farrington Spriggs, William 
Fly, and Jean Lafitte,—fine names all, 
and ones to have delighted Stevenson 
or Conan Doyle. Indeed, Israel Hands, 








a minor pirate, appears in this book, 
as he does in Doyle’s rattling stories of 
Sharkey, a pirate of the novelist’s own 
invention. The book abounds in appro- 
priate names: Charles Ivymay, Edward 
Cheeseman, and “a new hand named 
Porringer,” are among the dramatis per- 
sone, 

The reader who hopes to make his 
blood run cold will be disappointed in 
this book—unless the bare mention of 
pirates, cutlasses, solid shot, gallows and 
hangings will do it. Some persons pro- 
fess to get excited at the mere word 
“piracy”! Mr. Seitz makes a rather un- 
necessary reference to persons who are 
shocked at any interest in robbers and 
villains, These are mostly straw men; 
how many of them did Mr. Seitz ever 
meet? “Under the Black Flag,” despite 
its romantic title, is a pretty sober his- 
‘tory of the pirates, and should be con- 
sulted with this fact in mind. 


Fayorita Recipes oF FAMovs WoMEN. Harpers. 

INDIANS OF THE ENCHANTED Desert. By Leo 
Crane. Little, Brown. $5 net. 

a Cynics CYCLOPAEDIA. Little, Brown. $1 


n 

bey Derense. By William Mitchell. Putnam. 

THs Uses or BANK Funps. By Waldo F. 
Mitchell, University of Chicago Press. $2. 

FioripA REAL Estate Law anp Forms. By 
Patrick W. Murphy. Miami, Fla. Royal 
Palm Express. 

Tue CorrREcTION oF SPEECH Dzrects. By Helen 
W. Peppard. Macmillan. 

StanpInc Up to Lire.. By Frederick A. At- 
kine. Revell. $1.25. 

Tue Mepicat Fours. By Morris Fishbein. 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 

THE WoMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Isabella Reid 
Buchanan. Appleton. $1.25. 

Pusiic UTILITIES AND THE LAW. By William 
W. Wherry, Jr. Writers Publishing Co. 

THe ANATOMY OF THE LAw. By Adolph J. 
Rodenbeck. Little, Brown. $4 net. 

BRYAN AND Darrow AT Dayton. By Leslie H. 

Lee. $1.75. 

Mysterms or THE SEA. By J. J. G. Lockhart. 
Stokes. $3. 

Peri. oy THE Sea. By J. G. Lockhart. Stokes. 
3. 


ANNAPOLIS: ITs COLONIAL AND NAVAL Story. 
By Walter B. Morris. Crowell. $3 net. 

Tas Art GUE TO PHILADELPHIA. By Edward 
Longstreth. Longstreth: Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 

Huntinc WITH THE Bow AND ArRRow. By 
Sazton Pope. Putnam. $2.50. 

IMPRESSSMENT OF AMERICAN SEAMEN. By James 
Fulton Zimmerman. Columbia University. 
(Longmans Green). 


Philosophy 


THE PASSING OF THE PHANTOMS. 
By C. J. Patren. Dutton. 1925. 
$1. 

The author’s purpose in this little vol- 
ume is to trace the evolution of mind 
and morals from their meagre beginnings 
in the higher animals to their highest 
manifestations, as he regards it, in the 
non-superstitious order of scientific think- 
ers. This group constitutes but a small 
minority of mankind but is growing 
steadily. It is characterized by its re- 
fusal to assert or deny questions con- 
cerning phenomena which are outside 
the range of experience; its moral stand 
is taken altogether on the firm founda- 
tion of evolutionary evidence, recogniz- 
ing that there are fundamental rules of 
morality apart from any imaginative con-~ 
ceptions of the super-natural. 

The superstitious order, representing the 
religious sects generally, holds to the be- 
lief in super-natural beings which are 
superior to the fixed order of nature 
and which are imagined to be in the 
form of human beings. This order has 
its root in the imaginative faculty which 
tends to be over stimulated until the 
“power of faith, rather than the power 
of reasoning takes the position of para- 
mount importance in morals.” Just as 
superstition with the acceptance of beliefs 
in anthropomorphic deities has its roots 
in imagination, so the social instinct, which 
is at the basis of much of man’s ethics, 
has its root in filial affection. 

The mental and moral powers of man, 
the author shows to be present in the 
higher animals, While there can be no 
doubt regarding the indications of emo- 
tional feelings and intelligence in the 
higher animals which the author recounts 
and which have been observed countless 
times before by all animal lovers, ex- 
ception may well be taken to some of 
the interpretations which he makes as 
hardly within the bounds of the scientific 


method. 
Poetry 


THE SONG OF THE INDIAN Wars. By John G. 
Neihardt. Macmillan. $2.25. 
= Park. By Edith Sitwell. Knopf. $1.75 


n 

THE SEA Watt. By Lyman Sharman. Toronto: 
Macmillan. 

— Porerry, 1925. Harcourt, Brace. 

Poems. By Irwin Edman. Simons & Schuster. 


$2. 
You Wo Have Dreams. By Mazwell Ander- 
son. Simon & Schuster. $2. 





Leave it to a Frenchman 


ANY writers of our time have deserted 

English solidity for French worldliness 
and wit (Arlen ,Van Vechten, Huxley et 
al.) And we have enjoyed it to the ex- 
tent of making best sellers of their books. 
How much more will we revel in the real 
thing, a novel by the incomparable cosmop- 


olite who gave us OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


ews and Irene 


by PAUL MORAND 


MAcean has told no story so amazing as this story 
of one of the strangest marriages in literature. 











Lewis is a Belgian wastrel who makes a fortune in French 
banking by applying American business methods. 


He meets Irene, heir of a fabulously wealthy Greek 
banking family, and who has the enigmatic qualities of 
her namesakes, the old Byzantine empresses. 
Outwitted by her financially, Lewis wins her as his 
wife. A season of ecstatic happiness is followed by the 
reassertion of old habits. 

Irene, imperious.and aloof, cannot endure the sensual- 
ity of Lewis. They separate but through a curious turn 
in international finance, their fortunes remain wedded 
indissolubly. $2.00 
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| An event for American readers com- 
parable only to the appearance of 
» “A Passage to India.” A story of 
’ Australia whose loneliness is a lure. 


“fie 


~ Contractin 
— Circfe . 


6-5°Srant 
“Watsor 


“THE CONTRACTING CIRCLE” is an event for 
American readers. Perhaps the scientist in Mr. Watson 
has here greatly helped the novelist making the latter 
aware that the earth itself is dramatic and enabling him 
to weave this story with a quality that has rarely, if ever 
been matched.’’—N. Y. Eve. Sun. 


“A deep satisfaction of beauty and wonder and awe.’’— 
John Crawford, N. Y. Times. 


“To the first nighters in literature, you who precede 
the acclaiming of the noteworthy in current books go 
forth straightway and beg, borrow or steal THE CON- 
TRACTING CIRCLE.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. $2.00 
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SUSPENSE ends—but is not ended! 


The discussion of JOSEPH CONRAD'S great unfinished novel is 


about to begin. 


ESSAYS 


written in accordance with the CONTEST RULES must reach this 
office before midnight October 1, 1925. 


$1000.00 


in prizes will be awarded as soon as Captain Bone, Mr. Hergesheimer, 
and Professor Phelps have made their decision. 


Your reasoning as to how Conrad would have concluded his story 
may win one of the 55 prizes. Do not hesitate to mail your manu- 
script to: 

Contest Editor 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Points of View 


Morris’s Press 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

Elmer Adler’s review of “The Kelmscott 
Press and William Morris” reminds me that 
your readers might be interested to know 
that Morris’s own press has been purchased 
by Spencer Kellogg, Jr., and is at his pri- 
vate print shop at Eden, New York. Mr. 
Kellogg leaves the production of castor oil 
to others and runs a book shop, called Aries, 
on Delaware Avenue in Buffalo. We are 
all interested to see what will come from 
his latest toy at Eden. If any of your staff 
come to Buffalo, please have them interview 
Mr. Kellogg (who I think fancies himself 


a second Morris) and let us know what 
manner of man he is. From casual ac- 
quaintance, I should say he was the sort 
of chap who would read “The Blind 


Bow Boy” in bed. But he certainly picked 
a most commendable hobby. 
Very truly yours, 


The Bibliotaph 


ANSLEY NEWMAN. 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SiR: 
In the issue of August 8 of your 
magazine Mr. D. DeJagers inquires con- 


cerning a book-collector’s book containing 
the sentence: “he didn’t wear clothes—he 
dwelt at large in them”. The book in 
question is “The Bibliotaph And Other 


lp» 


People,” by Leon H. Vincent, and the 
collector therein called the Bibliotaph was, 
in real life, John De Witt Miller. It 
is a charming thing and never gained the 
circulation it deserved. It was published 
in 1899 by Houghton Mifflin. 
PAUL JORDAN SMITH. 

Claremont, Calif. 


“May Days” 


To to Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


“May Days,” the Masses Liberator 
Anthology of Verse 1912-1925, to be 
published this fall by Boni & Liveright, 
will contain about three hundred poems, 
numbering nearly two hundred poets. 
With the exception of the nineteen listed 
below, the addresses of the vagrant two 
hundred have, after much difficulty, been 
run to ground. Will you extend me the 


courtesy of your space to notify these un- 
informed of my intentions; and in a 
general way, to request their permission? 
John Amid 
Seymour Barnard 
G. B. Birrel 
Francis Biddle 
Mac Knight Black 
Stanley Boone 
Elizabeth Colwel 
Ralph E. Goll 
Floyd Hardin 
Bolton Hall 
Will Herford 
Annie Higgins 
Sara Hammond Kelley 
Florence Ripley Mastin 
Charles Oluf Olson 
Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood 
Lizinka Campbell Turner 
Esther A. Whitmarsh 
Miriam Vedder 

Any communication concerning the 
poems should be addressed to me at New 
Preston, Conn. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD. 


Johnsonia Asked 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

A Life of Andrew Johnson—Lover of 
the Union—is in preparation by Robert 
W. Winston of the University of North 
Carolina. Letters, addresses, authentic 
incidents etc. of President Johnson will be 
appreciated by the author. 

ROBERT W. WINSTON. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The New Books 


Travel 
(Continued from preceding Page) 


MOTOR RAMBLES THROUGH 
FRANCE. By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. 


Houghton Mifflin. 





1925. $5. 


Many digressions appear in Mr. Riming- 
ton’s account of his two motor journeys, 
one from Monte Carlo to Dieppe, and 
the other from Boulogne to Nice. ‘There 
are passages devoted to the censure of 
Germany, the cubists, the Bolshevists, and 


by SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Must be read by everyone in 


America to whom American liter- 
ature means much. It is as rich 
and virile as our native soil; as 
passionate and beautiful as life; 
as exotic as the strange, dark, 
laughter of the Negro. 

DARK LAUGHTER tells an intense love 
story moving to a significant climax. The feel 
and fragrance of cotton and summer nights 
are in its pages. Its geographical backgrounds 
are the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers and val- 


leys. Its spiritual backgrounds are three cen- 
turies of American life that have grown and 


flowered in these valleys. 


$2.50 


‘Special Autographed Limited Edition, $10.00 


BON! € LIVERIGHT 


GOOD 
BOOKS 





6! WEST 48° STREET 
NEW YORK WY 





even the persecutors of St. Joan. The 
author pauses to deplore the downfall of 


war-time idealism and the League of 
Nations, declaring that knowledge of the 
world’s present condition makes for loss 
of faith in the Divine, but that “a correc- 
tive to such moods of intellectual rebel- 
lion... . is supplied by the maryelous 
perfection of even the simplest little 
flower we pluck by the wayside.” Mr. 
Rimington has*not chosen to explore the 
unseen or to emphasize the arresting, but 
to describe with historical allusions, what 
need not escape the eye of any consci- 
entious tourist. 


FROM MELBOURNE TO MOSCOW. 
By G. C. Dixon. Little, Brown. 1925. 


What starts out by being an archly 
entertaining and good-humored travelogue, 
Sidney to Canton, begins there to get 
heavier and heavier with political and 
social opinions, until by the time we 
reach Harbin, our tourist obviously realizes 
that “a lot is expected from him” both 
at home and at Home—as these Antipo- 
deans still call England. The responsi- 
bilities of his increasing baggage ages 
him a trifle. The “reports” still remain 
most readable, but the Stevenson mood 
has merged into Madeline Doty’s or 
Claire Sheridan’s. 

Mr. Dixon, a journalist, has not be- 
fore left Australia—and he ventures to 
broadcast north of the Equator his evalu- 
ations of Russian, Japanese, and Chinese 
customs and conditions! Well, let him,— 
everybody’s doing it. Australia, Mada- 
gascar,—or United States, for that mat- 
ter,—are stiff springboards from which 
to dive deep into the elder maelstroms of 
the world and emerge laded with either 
pearls or sponges. 

But if you like Travel Books, you'll 
thoroughly enjoy Mr. Dixon’s port-holes, 
car-windows, lobbies and _rickshas. 


1700 MILES IN OPEN BOATS. By 
CAPTAIN CECIL Foster. Houghton 
Mifflin. 1925. $4. 


When the S. S. Imkenturm, five thousand 
gross tons, of the German Hansa Line, in- 
terned at Sourabaya, was taken over by the 
British shipping controller at the conclusion 
of the war, the old girl, launched ten years 
before at Flensburg, never imagined she 
would contribute a stirring chapter to the 
annals of the sea, and the glory of the 
Red Ensign, used by British merchantmen 
long before the invention of the soviets. 

They changed her name to Trevessa just 
for luck, and on the 15th of May, 1923, 
she steamed from Port Pirie, Australia, 
laden with 6,564 tons of zinc concentrates. 
The cargo was improperly stowed, as the 
voyage proved, the concentrates being im- 
pervious to moisture and of high specific 
gravity. F. P. A. would at once note that 
the zinc would sink; and it did, on June 
4th at 2.15 A. M. in Latitude 28.45 S. and 
Longitude 85.42 E. 


The book contains a complete record of 
the ship, her crew, and the events leading 
up to the foundering, Number 1 hold being 
flooded by the opening up of the plates, 
due to tremendous pounding in a heavy sea. 
The most dramatic part of the narrative, 
to the reviewer, is Captain Foster’s de- 
scription of the discovery of the leak. It’s 
a great story. 


THROUGH THE PHILIPPINES AND 
HAWAII. By Frank G. CARPENTER. 
Doubleday, Page. 1925. $4. 


This compilation of Mr. Carpenter’s syn- 
dicated newspaper articles on the Philippines 
and Hawaii will be the sixteenth and prob- 
ably the last volume to appear from his 
pen. He died in China a few days after 
he left the Philippines on his way home. 

What makes Mr. Carpenter’s Philippine 
observations especially trenchant and valu- 
able is the fact that the author is able to 
draw first-hand comparisons between the 
Philippines as they were left to us by Spain 
and the Philippines of today. He wrote a 
series of descriptive articles on the Islands 
at the time of American occupation, and 
in the present volume brings out the mar- 
vellous changes for the better that have 
come about in the quarter century that has 
elapsed between his visits. 

Mr. Carpenter does not take sides in the 
burning question of Philippine independence, 
but in a separate chapter briefly and suc- 
cinctly sets forth the viewpoints and argu- 
ments of all interests concerned with a solu- 
tion of the problem. Two excellent chap- 








ters on Hawaii are included. The book is 
profusely illustrated with original photo- 
graphs. 


LEAST KNOWN AMERICA. By A, 
EuGENE BARTLETT, New York: Revell, 
1925. $2.50. 

As the title suggests, this is a chronicle 
of journeyings through the hinterlands of 
America. Dr. Bartlett, whose style re. 
sembles the traditional travelogue talk 
“with illustrations” takes us through the 
back country of New Mexico and Ari. 
zona, through Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and the Isle of Rum, along the Demerara 
at the tip of the southern continent, and 
in other parts not less unfrequented by 
the conventional tourist. If Dr. Bartlett 
were a more fascinating raconteur, this 
might be an extraordinary book of travel. 
As it is, the places and the peoples visited 
are so intrinsically interesting, one sets 
aside the book as reference for that 
golden hour when he shall be able to 
venture forth to see for himself what is 
so gbviously well worth seeing. 





Religion 


THE HEALING Gops OF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION, 
By Walter Addison Jayne, M. D. Yale 
University Press. $5. 

wo Converts. By Arnold Lunn. Scribners. 
3.50. 

INTERCHURCH GOVERNMENT. 
Athearn. Century. $3. 

THe TRIAL oF Jesus Curist. By Andrew C. 
Bisek. Progressive Press; 1282 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. ° 


Sociology 


THe History AND PROSPECTS OF THE SOCIAL 
Sciences. Edited by Harry Elmer, Barnes. 
Knopf. $5 net. 

SoctaL CLEAVAGES IN TExAS. By Weston Joseph 
McConnel. Columbia University (Longmans, 
Green). 

GUILLAUME DE GREEF. By Dorothy Wolff Doug- 
las. Columbia University (Longmans, Green). 


SoctaL ProBLEMS OF TopAy. By Grove S. Dow. 


By Clarence R. 





Crowell. $2 net. 

THE EMPIRE AT WAR—Edited 
by Srr CHares Lugas. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1925. $9.35. 


Following three previous volumes, which 
deal exhaustively with the parts played 
in the late war by the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, Canada and the American 
possessions, and Australia, this fat book 
deals with equal comprehensiveness with 
the Union of South Africa and all the 
African Colonies and Protectorates. By 
far the greater part of the volume is 
concerned with the skirmishes, or so 
‘they appear contrasted with the war in 
Europe, on the African Continent. A 
few chapters relate the contributions of 
the African islands and one short chapter 
attempts to summarize the activities of 
the South African Expeditionary Force on 
the Western Front. As a work of ref- 
erence for the historian there is undoubted 
merit in the book. But to the lesser 
seekers of verities, it is both formidable 
in appearance and dry in content. 





Henri Béraud, a new edition of whose 
famous “Le Martyr de |’Obese” was pub- 
lished in June at one hundred francs by 
Emile-Paul, brings out a new novel entitled 
“Au Capucin Gourmand” (Michel)—this 
being the name of the inn in which the story 
is told. It is the strange but intensely hu- 
man story of a peasant in the French pro- 
vince of Dauphiny in the XVIII century, 
who loves his wife Jeannette. Soldiers come 
to their village and they give lodgings to a 
sergeant, who tries to seduce Jeannette. 
When her husband, Lébre, rescues her the 
sergeant boxes his ears; and when Lébre, 
enraged, calls for a sword, the sergeant 
ridicules him. Maddened by the crime and 
the ridicule, Lébre goes away to the war, 
and some time afterwards he meets and kills 
the sergeant. Returning to. his village after 
fifteen years of absence, during which he 
has had adventures of all kinds, he seeks 
out his wife and, finding her no longer at- 
tractive, treats her brutally, becomes in- 
volved in an intrigue with a strolling actress 
who is also a thief and teaches him her 
trade, and winds up in prison condemned to 
be broken on the wheel. A curious story, 
whose value lies in the living reality of the 
character of Lébre. 

& & 


Stories of life on submarines are infre- 
quently written. M. Bernard-Franck pub- 
lishes “En Plongée,” a group of stories 
about life under the sea which are both in- 
structive and amusing according to M. 
Claude Ferrére who writes the preface. M. 
Bernard-Franck’s first book, “Le Carnet d’un 
Enseigne de Vaisseau,” was prefaced by 
Robert de Flers and was widely read. 
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FIVE STAGES OF GREEK 


RELIGION 
By Gilbert Murray 


Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 


versity of Oxford 
276 pages. 


$3.75 


This is a revision of the earlier work 
“Four Stages of Greek Religion’? which has 


been out of print for several years. 
chapter on “The Great Schools’’ 


A new 
and afew 


corrections of errors in the firstedition are 


the principal changes. 


“The scholarly caution and restraint, the 
discriminating spirit, which marks the whole 
book, addea to the unusual dignity and 
charm of style, makes it one of the most 
delightful studies of the inner life of Greece 


that we have seen.”—The Churchman. 


Just Published 
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AT BOOKSTORES 


Or direct from the Publishers 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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j Here 1s an Oriental “ Main 
Street,” or better still the 
public square of a Chinese 
4 village, wherein is the dust, 
the shouting, the smells, the 
§ creaking of the water buf- 


y) falo carts, and So Wo Loie, 


with her tea rose cheeks, the 
forerunner of the modern 
feministin herrevoltagainst 
tradition and possession. 
/ She is bought and sold ina 
! village where no foot of the 
f west ocean barbarian has 
/ ever trod, and yet, manages 
to find love and self-ex- 
j pression. 





At all Bookstores $2.00 











Thomas Grant Springer 
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by Remy de Gourmont 


Gambrinus 
And Other Stories 
by Alexandre Kuprin 


by Jeannette Marks 





At Bookstores or 











te et et es en Sh en en 


Publishers 
10 East 43rd Street 


New York 





A Virgin Heart 


Translated by Aldous Huxley 


Remy de Gourmont’s masterpiece 
$2.50 


The author of Sulamith and Yama 
has written five stories that wili live. 
$2.00 


Genius & Disaster 


In this series of biographies the 
author discusses Poe, De Quincey, 
Coleridge, and others who did their 
work under the effect of drugs or drink. 


$3.00 


Adelphi Company 

















MAY FAIR 
By -MichaeleArlen 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


DORAN 
BOOKS 





ee ee 


The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 





A BALANCED RATION 


SUMMER. By Romain Rolland 
(Holt). 

HypaTia. By Mrs. Bertrand Rus- 
sell. (Dutton). 

THE GREATEST BOOK IN~_ THE 


WorLp. By A. Edward Newton. 
(Little, Brown). 











W. H. S., Middletown, Conn., asks if 
there ts a@ small, clearly printed abridged 
classical dictionary at not too great a 
price, in print in English. 


HERE is a “Smaller Classical Dic- 

tionary,” edited by E. H. Blakeney, 
one of the volumes of the inexhaustible 
and indispensable Everyman’s Library 
(Dutton), This costs less than a dollar, 
All three of the classical dictionaries most 
often found in libraries, public and fam- 
ily, in the United States, are now out 
of print, but should not be difficult to 


find. “Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
Literature and Antiquities,” edited by 
Harry Thurston Peck, costs six dollars. 


It has all the topics under one alphabet, 
brief reading lists, and many illustrations. 
The “Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities” of Sir William Smith, first 
edition 1842, was last published in Amer- 
ica (3rd edition) by Little, Brown; the 
“Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities” based on this, with over 1000 
illustrations, was published by Holt in 
1898. 


C. C. T., Philadelphia, was so delighted 
with “The Hawk's Nest,’ by George 
Sterling, in the Sarurpay REVIEW 
OE LITERATURE, that she went to 
the library there to find something else 
of his and found that his name was not 
even catalogued. 


T# titles of the volumes of George 

Sterling are, in order of appearance 
from 1908, “The Testimony of the 
Suns,” “A Wine of Wizardry,” “The 
House of Orchids,” “Beyond the Break- 
ers,” “Ode” for the opening of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, “Yosemite,” 
“The Caged Eagle,” “The Binding of 
the Beast,” “Lilith? and “Rosamund” 
(plays) and “Sails and Images.” In 1923 
Holt published his “Selected Poems”; the 
others are published by Robertson, San 
Francisco. A play, “Truth,” has appeared 
since. Mr. Sterling was born at Sag 
Harbor and now lives in San Francisco; 


C. C. T. has a hawk’s nest of her own 
on the top of a windmill at Shelter 
Island. 


O. M. T., Indianapolis, Ind., asks for 
books on the art of the dance, classical, 
Spanish, and ballet, 


‘e°T*HE Antique Greek Dance,” by Mau- 

rice Emmanuel (Dodd, Mead), is 
translated by W. J. Branley; it is a fa- 
mous work with over six hundred _ illus- 
trations. “The Dance: Its Place in Art 
and Life,” by the Kinneys (Stokes), de- 
scribes with photographs and diagrams 
the different schools of ballet, the na- 
tional dance of Europe and the Orient, 
and some of the modern dances. “The 
Russian Ballet in Western Europe,” by 
W. A. Propert (Dodd, Mead), is a gor- 
geous and expensive work describing the 
career of the ballet from 1909 to 1920. 
A delightful biography is that of Enrico 
Cocchetti, written by Olga Racster; “The 
Master of the Russian Ballet” (Dutton). 
It has a grateful and characteristic preface 








30 Church St. 


by Pavlova. The Revue Musicale, Paris 
(Nouvelle Revue Francaise), devoted one 


of its remarkable special numbers—De- 
cember 1, 1921—to “Le Ballet au XIX 
Siécle” with many contemporary illustra- 


tions, and one of the best essays in Stuart 
Henry’s “French Essays and_ Profiles” 
(Dutton) is on “The Great Era of the 
French Ballet.” I wish some of these 
stately and magnificent entertainments 
would be brought to America, 
stance, “Les Indes Galantes” of Rameau, 
lately revived with loving fidelity to tra- 
dition. 


for in- 


In Horatio Parker’s “Eighth Notes” 
(Dodd, Mead) there are several studies 


of great dancers of our time, ‘and for 
the very latest along these lines there is 
of course Gilbert Seldes’s “The Seven 
Lively Arts.” “The Dance in Education,” 
by A. and L. Marsh (Barnes), has all 
the music While for the philos- 
ophy of the dance and its place in the 
life of man, I prefer the noble study by 
Havelock Ellis, “The Dance of Life” 
(Houghton Mifflin). [One of the world- 
classics of dancing, as important as Play- 


too. 


ford’s “English Dancing Master,” has 
just been translated into English for the 
first time. This is the “orchesography” 


of Thoinot Arbeau, published at Langres, 

France, in 1588. ‘The translation is made 

by Cyril W. Beaumont and published by 

him (in England) also in a special limited 
edition. It is in the form of a dialogue 
with a pupil. ] 

E. D. D., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., looks 
for a play of Revolutionary or Civil 
War times, to be given by a patrioti 
society for money-raising purposes, and 


asks about Bronson Howard’s “Sara- 
toga.” 
HIS was one of his very first plays, 


written at the period when playwrights 

might use unabashed the devices of the 
aside and the soliloquy, and while the 
subject makes it peculiarly appropriate 
for this place and purpose, it is not so 
much of a play in itself as his ‘“Shen- 
andoah.” This is not beyond the powers 
of amateurs, if they will content them- 
selves with an off-stage horse for Sheri- 
dan’s ride. Clyde Fitch’s “Nathan Hale” 
(Baker) isa good choice for a Revolu- 
tionary play; his “Barbara  Frietchie” 
(French) and “Captain Jinks” (French) 
have such pretty costumes that they 
would take the mind of an audience 
off the slips that have been known to 
take place in amateur productions. Pinero’s 
delightful “Trelawney of the Wells,” for 
instance, I have seen given by high-school 
casts with about as little talent or train- 
ing as possible, and somehow a few re- 
hearsals in costume put them into the pic- 
ture beautifully. 

G. H. E., Philadelphia, Pa. asks for an 
elementary book on etchings, woodcuts, 
lithographs. 

“EC *TCHING and other Graphic Arts,” 

by George T. Plowman (Dodd, 

Mead) and follow it with Frank Weiten- 

kampf’s “American Graphic Art” (Mac- 

millan). 





OU ARE A WRITER. Don’t you ever 
need help in marketing your work? 

I am a literary adviser. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, and others, for most of 
whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to make their werk saleable. 

Send for my circular. I am closely in touch 
with the market for books, short stories, arti- 
cles and verses, and I have 
a special department for 
plays and motion pictures, 


The Lp Ayr Inc, iG 4 
135 East 58th Street : P 
New York City AD. Nel 


Book Service 











Telephone Cortlandt 
1779 or 0498 






For any book— 
We'll do the rest 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S 


Cortlandt 1779 



















4 SpekingofGooks 


Professorial Comment 











the outer world has been 


\) on 
now here 


\ pressed than in these literary 
‘ excursions of two. university 
\ professors. Edgar J. Goodspeed, 

the distinguished translator of . 
,) the New Testament, has brought { 
and 


informal 


more delightfully ex- 


SS LS ZS 


together, in Things Seen 


Heard a 


essays of 


group of 


finely-mirrored im- 


Va LU 


pressions and subtle comment. 
For 


style 


charm and distinction of 


these are worthy of a 


place with the best in America 
























j 1 , , } 
4 and abroad. Things Seen and 
H 6©6- Heard. By Edgar J. Good- 
' speed. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
4 
i Meek Americans 
} 
c abroad is the theme of Mr. 
q Beach’s book. These “familiar 
» essays’ are done with grace 
{ and precision united to shrewd 
wit and a humorous sympathy 
i fot tourist and European host 
alike. They will lure the 
{ reader of imagination. Meek 
( Americans. And Other Euro- 
I} pean Trifles. By Joseph Warren 
Zeach. $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
. THE 
Chiversity of OhicagoPress 
CHICAGO 






SPEEA 





“Co= of the outstanding 
geniuses of America is 
C.L. Edson,” says Meredith 
Nicholson. Julian Street 
says: ‘‘Weird and Poesque 
by nature, there is a great 
depth in Edson’s writing.” 
E. W. Howe read the two 
books named below at one 
sitting, H.L. Mencken said 
that any publisher should 
jump at the chance of pub- 
lishing Edson’s sincere stuff. 
Other equally eminentcritics 
call Edson a mediocrity, a 
bounder and a fool. You 
can judge for yourself. 


WHALE MEAT 


a satire on democracy 
in America 


WHAT I KNOW 
ABOUT JEWS 


a study of tribal nature 


are the two important books 
in the set of six, the other 
titles being DULCINEA’S 
DIARY, a burlesque novel, 
ALMOND BLOOM, a 
Byronic blast, PRAIRIE 
FIRE, an epic of Covered 
Wagon days,and RHYMES 
AND CIRCUSES, comic 


verse. 


Each, fifty cents, post paid. 
All six books post paid $2.25 


THE 


EDSON POCKET LIBRARY 
Mount Pleasant South rae 
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There were 
too many 
good ones— 


so the judges had to award 29 
autographed copies of The 
Constant Nymph instead of the 
25 originally advertised. And 
even that leaves at least 150 
excellent letters unrewarded. 


Here are the names of those 
who, in the opinion of a 
committee of leading book- 
sellers, best answered the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Why is The Constant 
Nymph the best-selling book 
in America ?”’ 


MarcaretT ArmitaGeE, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
C. Rap 
N. Y. 
Juuta A. Crarke, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis M. Currier, Winchester, 

Mass. 
Aurrep C. Datnoas, New York, N. Y. 
W. E. Exuts, Moultrieville, S. C. 
Be.ite FuiiceLtMAn, Helena, Mont. 
Mary T. Gistyn, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Evita Darrow GotpsmitH, Glen- 
side, Pa. 
Evetyn Harrincton, Columbus, O. 
Marietta A. Hype, St. Johnsville, 
N. Y 


3ENNETT, Gouverneur, 


Miss Mary Jessup, Goshen, N. Y. 


Frank Kippe, New York, N. Y. 
Miss Loutse pe Lang, Boothbay 
Harbor, Me. 


Joun Marco, Victoria, B. C., Canada 

Exvste McGrecor, Whittier, Cal. 

Mrs. Water Mercs, New York, 
N. Y 


Laura Burton MI.uer, Charlotte, 
{ 

Mary Mowsraye-Ciarke, New 
York, N. Y. 

Artuur T. Munyavn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rospert CusumMaAn Murpuy, New 
york, N. ¥. 

Mary Parricia O’Brien, Meriden, 
Conn. 

Ciara M. Sawpon, Laramie, Wyo. 
Mrs. Heven Bovee Scuear, Water- 
loo, Iowa 
MarGaretT FE. 

Cal. 
GertrupeE M. Suiexps, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
Annette M. Swartrey, Meadville, 
a. 
A. H. Warren, San Diego, Cal. 
Epwin A. Wernett, Allentown, Pa. 


Scnevitu, Berkeley, 


The judges were Messrs. Percy 
Beach, of Beach’s Bookshop, 
Indianapolis;.John G. Kidd of 
Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati; and 
Frederic Melcher, Editor of 
The Publisher’s Weekly. 


Here is one of the winning 
letters that is short enough 
to quote: 


“In Dodd, there is all the dramatic 


insufficiency of Genius; and in 
Teresa, the tearing, tearful tragedy 
of the Understanding — but — Un- 
gifted. The man has the qualities, 


the eccentricities even, that brighten 
each ego’s dreams; and the girl, the 
disillusioning inadequacies that dark- 
en the hopes of the myriad. . .Thus 
each of the many finds portrayed 
some part of what, poor soul, he is; 
thus each of the-many finds revealed 
some part of what, poor soul, he 
would be.” 





Thank 
you! 
The autographed copies of 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH 
will be mailed at once to the 
winners. 


Meanwhile, anyone can buy 
THE CONSTANT NYMPH 
at the nearest bookstore—$2.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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The Phoenix Nest 


Oo” thing we like about the firm of 
Albert and Charles Boni is that their 
American Library, which now contains 
over twenty titles, is reviving certain 
powerful American writers who are, in 
this illiterate day and generation, too lit- 
tle remembered. * * * This Fall they 
come out with the “Collected Stories and 
Tales of Fifz-James O’Brien,” with an in- 
troduction by the contemporary Edward 
J. O’Brien (as seems quite suitable, so 
far as nomenclature goes). * * * E, J., 
who annually ‘gleans among the short 
stories of the year for what he considers 
the best, remarks of the famous Fitz- 
James that his stories “are the creative 
result of a very powerful intellect play- 
ing with considerable intensity upon an in- 
terior life of great depth and terror, 
and not only registering with precision 
its own reactions to the discoveries, but 
formulating a philosophy as daring as 
Poe’s. The best of his short stories call 
for no apologies, except our own for 
neglecting them so long.” * * * Which 
is accurate and well stated! * * * In 
October the same firm is to publish a new 
and notable symposium upon the Negro. 
This is particularly timely. Some of the 
contributors to it are Sherwood Anderson, 
Paul Robeson, Paul Kellogg, Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, Countee Cullen, W. E. B. du 
Bots, James Weldon Johnson, Walter F. 
White, Jessie Fauset, etc. * * * We hear 
that Llewelyn Powys’s “Skin for Skin” 
is vividly interesting. And, if you spec- 
ulate about the remarkable Powys broth- 
ers, read Llewelyn’s account of them in 
the September Century. * * * Llewelyn 
Powys has now bought a remote cot- 
tage on the Dorchester cliffs, where he 
and his wife, Alyse Gregory, former man- 
aging editor of the Dial, have recently 
gone to live. * * * So J. Maynard 
Keynes is engaged to Lydia Lopokowa, the 
celebrated Russian dancer! * * * Keynes 
is an art patron as well as an economist, 
possesses a remarkable collection of mod- 
ern pictures, and belongs to a syndicate 
that retains certain painters at an annual 
fee for first call on*their pictures. * * * 
He is associated with a sort of Ministry 
of the Talents in London, which in- 
cludes, among painters ‘Duncan Grant and 
Mrs. Clive Bell; ameng novelists, Virginia 
Woolf; among biographers, Lytton 
Strachey; among sculptors, Frank Dob- 
son; with Roger Fry and Clive Bell stand- 
ing for art, scholarship, and_ esthetics. 
* * * In the heart of the old whaling 
town of Nantucket, Wilbur Daniel Steele, 
author ‘of “Taboo” and many _ short 
stories and other novels, has remodeled for 
himself a fine old Colonial house which 
has everything but a furnace. He will 
continue to write there until mittens and 
a fur coat become necessary! * * * 
W. R. B. of our kindred column, “Cur- 
sive and Discursive,” has received much 


information about General Charles King, 
having recklessly mentioned him in con- 
nection with some remarks about Harold 
Bell Wright. * * * It seems that W. R. 
B. gave one to understand that the fa- 
mous military novelist was dead,—where- 
as recently, at the advanced age of eighty, 
he rode his own horse in the Wisconsin 
State Fair horse show, entering his mount 
in competition in the military class, 
* * * General King is attached to St. 
John’s Military Academy as an_instruc- 
tor. He is a veteran of five wars, being 
the only officer in the entire army ever 
to have been awarded campaign medals 
for all five. The citizens of Milwau- 
kee take a great pride in the record of 
the doughty General. * * * Whatever 
W. R. B. may or may not have said, 
there is one book of General King’s that 
has quite properly become a classic. This 
is his juvenile novel about West Point, 
“Cadet Days’—the best fictional picture 
of the United States Military Academy 
that has ever been drawn. * * * There 
is a modern youngster of our acquaintance 
who has already read and re-read “Cadet 
Days” at least five times! * * * And 
there are plenty of people to testify that 
the backgrounds of General King’s stories 
of Army life in the early days are en- 
tirely accurate. To this indeed, W. R. B. 
tells us, he takes little exception. He 
simply recognized in the General a flair 
for the same sort of psychological treat- 
ment that Harold Bell Wright affects. 
* * * Well, long may the General wave! 
Nowadays, when the author of popular 
novels often salts away many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, it seems too 
bad that the General never realized much 
(monetarily) from his own once enor- 
mously popular work. His was the 
epoch before noted novelists could buy 
country places and motor cars with their 
royalties! * * * To Dutton’s Today and 
Tomorrow Series, Rebecca West now con- 
tributes a new volume, “The Future of 
Sex.” Well, to judge by all the publicity 
Sex has been having of late years, its 
future ought to be bright! * * * A 
modern satire of most social schemes and 
philosophies, that is said to suggest in 


its method “Gulliver’s Travels” and to. 


have aroused lively discussion in Ger- 
many, is “The Isles of Wisdom” by Alex- 
ander Moszkowski, which has just been 
translated and brought out over here. 
* * * Harold McGrath is reported as 
saying that he writes merely to amuse 
people, and we think it worth noting that 
he adds, 

I never, in my stories, attempt to tell 


people how to live, because they will do 
as they darn please anyway. 


Which, in these days of open or thinly 
veiled propaganda, is an exceedingly re- 
freshing statement! Booth Tarkington 
has at /ast run to earth a copy of Sér 





‘of children’s plays, 





— 








Richard Tarkyngton’s Diary, “Tarkyn. 
ton’s Pylgrymage,” published in 1517, the 
oldest diary of travel in the English lap. 
guage. * * * The dramatization of Bey 
Travers’s “The Cuckoo in the Nest” jy 
having a successful early season in Lon. 
don, and may be brought over here, 
* * * Her publishers sent Margaret Ken. 
medy the hundred thousandth copy of 
“The Constant Nymph,” specially bound 
for a wedding present, when Miss Ken. 
nedy recently married David Davis, for. 
mer secretary of Asquith. And there 
was a pocket in the box containing the 
handsome royalty cheque already earned 
by “The Constant Nymph”! * * & 
Stark Young returns to The New Repub. 
ic from dramatic work on The New 
York Times. You can now get his book 
“Sweet Times and 
the Blue Policeman” through Henry Holt 
* * * Finally, from Shenandoah Avenue, 
Saint Louis, comes the following interest. 
ing communication from Edwin Hutch. 
ings. Note it well! 

Your reference to W. H. Carruth’s evolution 
verses, in the Phoenix Nest for August 22, 
prompts me to remind you of a little book 
compiled in 1915,—‘‘Evolution: a fantasy by 
Langdon Smith * * * with correlative poems, 
selected and edited by Laurens Maynard.” It 
contains some twenty poems, including Car. 
ruth’s, and is of especial interest at this 
time. Laurens Maynard, cne of the founders 
of Small, Maynard & Co., was a most de 
lightful personality, who thought it was 
preferable not to be wholly sane. 

Will you take a message for your friend the 
sturdy Dane, the Oaken Peg, P. E. G. Quercus, 
who wafts along with the Trade Winds? 
Please tell him, in answer to his inquiry of 
August 29, page 91, that Wolcott Balestier, 
Kipling’s brother-in-law, spanned the three 
decade period from 1861 to 1891, and was the 
inspiration for Kipling’s Dedication to “Bar. 
rack Room _ Ballads.” Balestier’s ‘Benefits 
Forgot” was published posthumously, 1893. *** 


And so, with the info. that Achmed 
Abdullah has signed contracts for the 
publication in Paris (in French transla 
tion) of his complete works, at the rate 
of two a year—we now close our chron- 
icle for this particular sennight. Paz 
Vobiscum! 

THE PHOENICIAN 


Foreign Notes 
(Continued from page 140) 


Marshal Bassompierre is one of the 
romantic figures of French history, a dash- 
ing and successful if not a great soldier, 
a gay and genial cavalier, a Don Juan 
who declared that he had burned no less 
than 6000 love letters, an ambassador 
and host of tact and lavishness, and a 
loyal supporter of the Crown under Henry 
IV, the Regent Marie de Medicis, and 
Louis XIII. Basing his work on Bassom- 
pierre’s journal which was first edited and 
published fifty years ago, Paul M. Bon- 
dois has produced an admirable life of 
the French Marshal (Paris: Michel). A 
sympathetic chronicler, but not a hero 
worshipper, his book is scientific in meth- 
od, though lively in style. 
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OTHER 


PROVINCES 
by Carl Van Doren 


Portraits of 
persons 


obscure 


“As a prince must now 
and then want to get 
away from the royal 
beaters and try his luck 
in the open field, so a 
critic now and then 
wants to leave all books 
behind and fix his scru- 
tiny upon men and 
women.” $1.75 


SS 


THE HAVEN 
by Dale Collins 
Author of ORDEAL 
“There is nothing quite 
like THE HAVEN; no 
story of the South Seas 
so good—unless it be 


the life of Gauguin." — 
N. Y. Times. $2.00 





Welsh hills. 





THE PROFESSOR’S 


HOUSE 


by Willa Cather 


“She is indubitably one of the true classics of 
our generation. She is not merely entertaining. 
She is also important. 
HOUSE is a disturbingly beautiful book.”— 
Stuart P. Sherman in The N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


“Once again the reader is held thralled by her 
characters, and once again he is excited and 
stimulated by the exercise of following the 
sudden angles and turns of her plan. Of all her 
brilliant contemporaries, she is most palpably 
getting on with the novel, is most assuredly 
shaping its destiny here.’—Laurence Stallings 
in The N. Y. World. 


COLD HARBOUR 


by Francis Brett Young, author of “Sea Horses” 
A tale of terror in the Black Country. 
Young has used his mastery of prose to convey 
a story of horror, of abhuman happenings in the 
It must leave a deep impression. 

$2.50 


THE PROFESSOR’S 


$2.00 


Mr. 


GREEN 
BUSH 
by John T. Frederick 


An American epic. On 
the surface it is a 
simple chronicle con- 
veying in the overtones 
the soaring ecstasy of 
wresting crops from 
the resisting soil. $2.50 


ES 


BENONI 
by Knut Hamsun 


The great Hamsun, 
author of GROWTH 
OF THE SOIL, in a 
mood of high comedy. 


“A gorgeous piece of 
buffoonery.”— N. Y. 
World. $2.50 

















ALFRED A. KNOPF, 730 Fifth Avenue, 


In Canada from The Macmillan Co.. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toronto. 


New York | 
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BIOGRAPHIES FOR COLLECTORS 


iw Fall list of the publications of 
Houghton Mifflin Company contain 
several new biographies and collections of 
Jetters that will be of interest to col- 
Jectors of American first editions. One 
of these is “The Life and Letters of John 
Burroughs” by Clara Burrus, which its 
publishers say is a “splendid and realistic 
portrait that makes the great naturalist 
and philosopher live again; a book that 


should take its place beside Boswell’s 
Johnson,” which is a strong endorsement, 
indeed. Another is “Letters of Bret 


Harte,” edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte, 
now first published and said to be 
“fyll of character and humor” and “tell 
in detail the story of his romantic ca- 
reer.” Still another important book is 
the “Diary and Letters of Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody,” edited by Christina H. 
Baker. From her sixteenth year to her 
death, three years ago, Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody kept a diary which was 
largely concerned with the poet’s thoughts, 
she loved, the 
joys she created herself. It is said to 
be one of the 


journals, showing a gallant spirit and 


ambitions, the arts and 


most vivid and living 
intensity of artistic feeling which make 
it comparable to the “Diary of Marie 
Bashkirtseff.’ A highly stimulating vol- 
ume and one of interest to students and 
writers of history is “William Hickling 
Prescott, His Life and Writings shown 
in His Correspondence, 1833-1847,” 
transcribed and edited by Roger Wolcott. 
These letters of one of the greatest of 
American historians include those written 
in the early years of discouragement and 
trial, continue through his first successes, 
“The History of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” “The History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico,” and “The History of 
the Conquest of Peru,” and end in 1849, 
when he reached worldwide recognition. 
All four of these works contain many 
letters of the greatest literary 
and are now published for the first time, 


interest 











The World of Rare Books 


By Frepericxk M. Hopkins 


making them well worth owning in their 
original editions. 


ON READING BOOK CATALOGUES 


EORGE H. SARGENT contributes a 

very readable article “On Reading 
Book Catalogues” to the September num- 
ber of Antiques. If you are a collec- 
tor of books, he observes, you read the 
catalogues that come in your mail as 
a necessary matter of business. But if 
you are a true biblophile you read them 
for mental pleasure and profit. Cata- 
logues differ as much as the men who 
make them. Mr. Sargent concludes as 
follows: 

“Every book auction catalogue reveals 
something of the owner of the books 
himself, especially if he is the cata- 
loguer or if the books, as frequently oc- 
curs, bear owner annotations which are 
repeated in the catalogue. The John- 
sonian will find delight in the catalogue 
of Topham Beauclerk, who is said never 
to have loaned a book. The student of 
printing will have a great deal to in- 
terest him in the catalogue of the Hib- 
bert Library. The collector of Ameri- 
cana may nowadays draw upon a col- 
lection of book catalogues which them- 
selves form a considerable library. First 
edition collectors may gain bibliographical 
knowledge and much pleasant informa- 
tion from the catalogues of collectors 
of “firsts,” like that of the late John 


Quinn. Prefaces and introductions must, 
of course, be read. Usually these are 
written by the auctioneer’s cataloguer, 


and are frankly nothing but an adver- 
tisement for buyers, but now and then 
some collector wishes to say a word for 
himself or his books. Richard LeGal- 
lienne even dropped into poetry in a fore- 
word to the catalogue of the sale of 
part of his library. It is easy to tell 
which owners have been readers of their 
books, and which ones have bought with 
an eye to a possible parting with their 
treasures. Personally, I like the cata- 
logue of a collector who has also been 
a reader with a love for the old, the 
quaint and the rare in books. Many a 
pleasant, if not a profitable hour may 
be spent in the reading of such litera- 


ture. And who shall say that the stim- 
ulus given to imagination by the mere 
names of books is not worth while?” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF “INK” 


HE August number of the New York 

Public Library Bulletin contains the 
first part of a bibliography, or reference 
list of the “Chemistry and Manufacture 
of Writing and Printing Inks,” compiled 
by William B. Gamble, with an introduc- 
tion by H. M. Lydenberg, chief reference 
librarian. This instalment contains 244 
items in many languages and only reaches 
the letter H (Hendricksen). It will 
probably require two more parts to com- 
plete the list. No one but the specialist 
would ever dream that so much had been 
written about ink, and certainly specialist 
and outsider, connoisseur and casual in- 
quirer, will appreciate the labor, research, 
and patience required to compile this 
bibliography. Some of the many prob- 
lems which this subject raises is indi- 
cated by a single paragraph from Mr. 
Lydenberg’s introduction: 

“Why should some writing inks fade, 
for instance, and why should fading be 


so unusual with printing inks, black 
inks, that is to say? How have our 
present methods come down from the 


earlier times when men had more time, 


or thought they did, to make things 
properly? If the paper used in our 
books is poorer in quality than that 


used fifty or a hundred years ago, how 
is it that the inks are not appreciably 
worse? Why, if black ink seems perma- 
nent, do the colored inks fade when 
exposed to sunlight? It is not uncommon 
to find writing inks that have eaten the 
paper that they were printed on, but 
did any one ever see such an attack 
by printer’s ink? Can we get fast colors 
in inks with our present methods? Do 
our inks differ radically from those of 
the early days of printing, and how did 
those early inks differ from what the 
scribe used in his work? If it is pos- 
sible to make for writing purposes an 
invisible ink, has any one tried to do 
the same for printing? Why in all the 
stories of international criminals has no 
one thought to use a book printed in in- 
visible inks, while the literature of dip- 
lomatic spies bears on nearly every page 
a story of the use of kindred writing 
ink? Are there any qualities of ink that 
have to be staken into consideration by 


the designers of printing presses, or 18 
it such an obliging substance that the 
maker of the press can say to the maker 
of the ink, “Here is the place and the 
shape of the fountain, and you must 
adapt your ink to what I am willing to 
allow you?” Why is it that prices of 
inks have been so little affected by the 
war? And how do they compare with 
those of the past century? Dozens of 
questions like these come to the mind 
of anyone who has wondered how a book 
is made, or who has ever cared to see 
what makes the book and how it grows 
and is translated from the mind of the 
author through composing room and 
paper mill and press room and bindery 
into that familiar shape with those fa- 
miliar black marks on white paper we 
accept with so few questionings.” 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


IR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, in 

his “Charles Dickens and Other Vic- 
torians,” which was recently published, 
says “I do not see what writer we can 
choose to put second to Shakespeare save 
Dickens.” He qualifies this sweeping 
statement by “J am talking of 
sheer creative 


saying 
force.” 


: ¢ @ 


About a year ago the headmaster of 


the Bungay Grammar School, an Eng- 
lish boys’ school, made the statement 
that while boys will read the works of 
James M. Barrie and George Bernard 


Shaw, they will not look at the works 
of Scott or. Dickens. The remark has 
led to not a little observation and dis- 
cussion, and now the consensus of opinion 
seems to be that there are more volumes 
of Dickens borrowed from libraries by 
boys in England than that of any other 
classic or modern fiction writer. It would 
be interesting to know whether this is the 
condition in America. 


*~ * * 


In a report of the recent Interna- 
tional Book Fair at Florence in the Pub- 
lisher? Circular, the writer says: “The 
books that have aroused the most enthu- 
siasm are, of course, the beautifully il- 
lustrated books for children which only 
exist in Italy in a very rudimentary form, 


The drawings of Rackman and Dulac 
are perhaps the most popular and every 
volume illustrated by these two artists 
have been sold.” 
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PRINTERS & BINDERS 


Single insertion rate: 6 cents a word 


WRITERS’ SERVICES 
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BARGAIN OFFERS 


GREAT 20% CASH-DISCOUNT SALE 
during July and August. Our entire stock of 
choice books in all fields of Literature, Art 
and Science, including unsold items in our 
last catalogue (mailed free upon request), of- 
fered at a cash discount of 20%. An un- 
usual opportunity for all book lovers. Dauber 
& Fine, Inc., 83 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








NEW BOOK BARGAINS: The first price 
given on the following items is the pub- 
lishers, ours follows. Van Loon, Story of \the 
Bible, $5.00-$2.50; Wells, Short History of the 
World, $4.00-$2.50; Stevenson, Famous Crimes 
and Criminals, $3.00-$1.50; Lawrence, Sea and 
Sardinia, $5.00-$3.50; Robert Frost, North of 
Boston, $2.00-$1.00; Lomer, Writing of To- 
day, $2.00-65c; Lear, Nonsense Book, com- 
plete with original illustrations, $2.00-$1.00. 
Send in your order today, allowing 10 per 
cent for postage. Ask for our bargain catalog 
of new books at reduced prices. Woodworth’s, 
1811 East 57th Street, Chicago, II. 





YOUR BOOK MONEY BUYS TWICE-AS- 

MUCH, FROM SEIFFERS, NATIONAL 
BOOKSELLERS. 4 stores. Mail Order Dept. 
owest prices quoted, all books, new, used. 
Discounts to Libraries, Clubs, Bargain Cata- 
logues mailed Free. 832 Westchester Ave., 
New York. 





RARE EDITIONS 





RARE BOOK CO., 99 Nassau St., New 
York, dealers in old historical books, Chris- 
tian Science literature, old laws, autographed 
letters. Catalogues furnished. 





FIRST EDITIONS. Books by and about 
Walt Whitman. Good literature at modest 
Prices. Monthly catalogues issued. Oxford 
Book Shop, Alfred T. Goldsmith, 42 Lexing- 
ton Ave., at 24th Street. 











I ¥a 
$2.50 


old and _ rare _ books. 


FIRST EDITION 
M. 641 Peters Trust Bldg., 


E. Northwall, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 20th 
ntury, mailed free on application. Howes 





St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


XUM 


AMERICAN TURF REGISTER and Sport- 
ing Magazine, volume 15, 1844, also the fol- 


lowing numbers or the engravings,—Vol. IV, 
October 1832, Indians gathering  wild-rice. 
April 1833, ‘“‘Timolion.”—Volume VII, June 
1836, “Tramp”—Volume VIII. November 
1836 ‘“Felt’—Volume XIV. April 1843, “Grey 
Eagle,” January 1843, ‘‘Fashion.” 


Memorials of the Discovery and Early Set- 
tlement of the Bermudas, by Sir J. H. Lefroy, 
2 vols. London 1877-79. 

Down the West Branch by Capt. C. A. J. 
Farrar. 

Heroes and Heroines of the Grand National. 

The Acadians in Song and Story, Ficklin. 

In Acadia, Ficklin, New Orleans, 1893. 

“The Rock Floor of Intermont Plains of the 
Arid Regions” by Charles Rollins Keyes, pub. 
in Bulletin of Geological Society of America, 
vol. 19, 1908. 





SPECIALISTS 





WE SPECIALIZE in furnishing books for 
fixed monthly or yearly sums to persons any- 
where in the world. Suggestions for reading 
based on individual needs or wishes made 
without charge. Circular without obligations. 
The Arnold Company, Equitable Building, Bal- 
timore, Md. 





THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermetics, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilization, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindred subjects—old, rare and out- 











of-print, new and contemporary. 
“SOUNDINGS,” “DRUMS”—$2.00 each. 
Soifer, 1244 Clay Avenue, New York. 
WRITERS’ SERVICE 
MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, Revised, 
Typed, Advice as to markets, Twenty-five 


years as writer, editor, publisher. Circular on 
request. Also catalog thirty text-books for 
writers. James Knapp Reeve (Founder and 
former editor of The Editor) 3 Alex Bldg., 
Franklin, Ohio. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 





FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Our stock is most complete. Send for 
catalogue stating language desired. Schoenhof’s, 
387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





LANGUAGES 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM, MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 8 West 40th, New York. 


GENERAL ITEMS 








DID OSCAR WILDE or Mrs. CHAN TOON 
write “FOR LOVE OF THE KING?” Famph- 
let free on application.—C. Millard, 8 Aber- 
corn Place, London, N. W., 8, England. 





MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, 
drama, criticism, art, essays, can now be 
procured from Eugene Pell, 1203 Locust St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 





MAX N. MAISEL, 424 GRAND STEEET, 
NEW YORK. The first bookstore in New 
York (Established 1893) to discern the oncom- 
ing of an American intelligentsia and to 
gather and carry the best collection of good 
books for the intellectual reader. 








EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 
Sixth Ave.,.New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOG of most _inter- 


esting books in the world. Dr. 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


French, 2407 





POETRY: BARGAIN LIST of Shelf-Worn 
and second hand stock, free. Woodworth’s 
Book Store, 1311 E. 57th St., Chicago. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 





CURRENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 
day Bookshop, 49 East 49th St., 


The Holli- 
New York. 





PLACE TO WRITE—For Rent—furnished or 


unfurnished. First floor private house. Three 
rooms, bath, kitchenette, fireplace, private en- 
trance. One hour from Grand Central. Tele- 
phone Pleasantville 507 M, or write Box 213, 


Hawthorne, New York. 





CONDOR’S BOOKSTORE, 
Scarce items. Biggest bargains in 
Come in. Catalogue ready. 


65 Fifth Ave. 
New York. 





OVERLAND NARRATIVES; the Indians; 


slavery; the Civil War. Catalogs .on request. 
The Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th St., 
New York. 





SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS, ten volumes, 
$13.50; Flaubert’s Works, ten volumes, $12.50. 
Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th Street. 











THE COCK AND THE HEN, charming 


Czechoslovak Folk Tale, artistically illustrat- 
ed in vivid colors, ENGLISH Edition, $2.50, 
SZALATNAY, 542 East 79., New York. 





MEREJKOWSKI’S LEONARD DA _ VINCI, 


$1.50; DEATH OF GODS, $1.50. GOTHAM 
BOOK MART, 51- West 47th Street (Bryant 
5812). 





OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books on all subjects quick- 
ly supplied at lowest cost. We also specialize 
in first editions, rare items, genealogies, maga- 
zines, English books, etc. No charge or obli- 
gation for this service. Announcements free. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. 326, 





500 Fifth Ave., New York. Longacre 10435 
(Largest exclusive out-of-print specialisis in 
the world.) 





“TELL US YOUR BOOK TROUBLES.” 
Books out of print searched for gratuitously 
Ginsburg’s Bookshop, 1823 Pitkin Ave., Brook- 
lyn, i 





OUR OUT-OF-PRINT SERVICE searches 
without obligation for books, magazines, gene- 
alogies, English publications, special - items, 
etc. Items quoted at moderate prices. Na 
tional Bibliophile Service, 1270 Broadway, New 
York. Pennsylvania 2986. 
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HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 











‘Romain 
‘Rolland 


whose classic “Jean 


Christophe” en- 
capt act | ROMAN CE 


‘A Genuine ‘Discovery! 


life in its entirety, 


presents an equally THE LOVELIEST THING 


ROMAIN ROLLAND penetrating story of 
ry pogiagton By Dorothy Black 


S U M M E, R Romance becomes indeed the loveliest thing 


which is the succeeding volume to under the magic pen of Dorothy Black. For 


‘Annette and Sylvie”’ in M. Rolland’s here is a yor ige x novel apne and 
new trilogy captures the spirit of June nights and roses 


and swinging lanterns. “Romance” is the story 


The youl Enchanted of Marcia,and of a wonderful summer, and of 


knights bold and timid, and of a rare old 

“Summer” continues the career of spinster who is not quite in tune with the times, nor yet 

Annette Riviere, when in the first flush quite discordant, and of glorious moments and golden 
’ 


f a so dreams, and then of Marcia’s ultimate choice. A book for 
of maturity, but without love, fortune, women? By all means. They willadore it. But on the 


or respectability, she confronts the other hand, of all the men we know who have read it, every 
world with a child to support. “‘Sum- one has confessed that the charm of the story“got” him—and 
mer” is a complete novel in itself and turned his fancy toward Marcias he had known, or some 
day hoped to meet. : : ‘ , > 2.00 
can be read as such. Translated by iain aati 8 
Van Wyck Brooks. ; ' 32.50 





























Ralph Straus SEA LAVENDER 


continues to cheer up the By Sypney FLoyp Gow1nG 


initiated with another of } Lavender is a charming unmarried lady, whose kind- 
ness involves her in the strangest of experiences. Im- 
“age agine the stately and proper Lavender joining a 
always entertaining novels group of street singers! A brilliant story, clever, 
of unusual people. jolly, and best of all, decidedly different. $2.00 


his unique, whimsical and 


Henry ADAMS 


\ O LCANO wrote and published anonymously the famous novel 
DEMOCRACY 


is the satiric story of an eruption by the grace of God. A sensation in its day, its authorship is 
A wealthy woman, with nothing to do, decides to now revealed for the first time. This 
combat vice. Just as she is at top form, lo and behold, new edition contains an introduction by Poems of the wild heart of America expressing the 
her own lurid past comes galloping up. An excellent Henry Holt. «Remarkable, brilliantly epic beauty of the West, the creatures of the wilder- 
tale for the world and his wife by the author of “The written. Among the best American ness and the primitive, pioneer folks, their loves, 
Unseemly Adventure,” and ‘“SMarried Alive.” $2.00 novels.?”—BostonTranscript. $2.00 their hates and their struggles. . . . « $2.00 





SLOW SMOKE 


By Lew SARETT 











The HOME BOOK of MODERN VERSE “DAWGS!” 


CompiLep By Burton E. STEVENSON CompiLep By CHARLEs WriGHT GRAY 


«An incredible job,’’ says Laurence Stallings in The New York World. «*An almost indispensable Dog stories are always popular and here is the pick 
volume. Of new books it is to be acquired first. The biggest and best on earth.’” The best work of them all by such famous authors as O. Henry, 
of nearly 1,000 modern poets, major and minor. Uniform with the famous * Home Book of Booth Tarkington, Don Marquis, Arthur Train, 
Verse.”? $7.50. Albert Payson Terhune, Donn Byrne, etc. $2.50 








For Sale at all Booksellers 








HENRY HOLT & COMPANY IQ West 44th Street NEW YORK 
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